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Literary Memworr of Dr. Percy, 
late Bishop of Dromore. 
(Concluded from p. 8.) 

The work to which we refer ap. 
peared in 1263, and was so well 
received that a fourth edition was 
published in 1794, which having 
been long scarce, a Ofth is in the 
press. 
Ancient English Poetry, consisting 
of Old Hervic Ballads, Songs, and 
other Preces of our eartter Poets, 
together with sume few af a later 
date, 3 vols. 12mo. From his 
Preface we subjoin Mr. Percy’s 
account of the origin, design and 
arrangement of his work, and of 
the encouragement under. which 
he first brought it before the 
public. 

‘“* The reader is here presented 
with select remains of our antieat 
English Bards and Minstrels, an 
erder of men, who were once 
greatly respected by our ancestors, 
ard contributed tu «soften the 
roughness vf a martidl and un. 
letiered people, by their songs 
and by their music, The greater 
part of them are extsacted from 
an ancient folio manuseript, in 
the Editor's possession, which con. 
tains near 200 Poems, Songs and 
Metrical Romances.. This MS. 
was written about the middle of the 
jast (17th) century ; but contains 


vez. Vi. x 


It is entitled, Reltques of 


compositions ofall times and dates, 
from the ages prior to Chaucer, to 
the conclusion of the reign of 
Charles I. his MS. was shewn 
to scveral learned and ingenious 
friends, who thought the contents 
too curious to be consigned to obli- 
vion, and importuned the possessot 
to select some of them and give 
them to the press, As most of them 
are of great simplicity, and seem 
to have been merely written for 
the people; he was long in doubt, 
whether in the present state of im. 
proved literature, they could be 
deemed worthy the attention of 
the public. At length the am. 
portunity of his friends prevailed, 
and he could refuse nothing to 
such judges as the author of the 
Rambler and the late Mr. Shen~ 
stone.— Accordingly such speci- 
mens of ancient poetry have been 
selected, as either shew the gra- 
dation of our language, exbibit 
the progress of popu'ar opimons, 
dispiny the peculiar manners and 
customs of furmer ages or throw 
light on our earlier classical poets, 
They are here distributed inte 
Volumes, each of which contains 
an. independent Sertes of poctngy 
arranged chiefly according to thie 
erder of time, and shewiug the 
gredual improvements of the En. 


glish Inaguage and poetry from 
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the earliest ages down to the 

sent. Each Volume or Series 
1g divided into three Bovhs, to af- 
ford so many pauses, or resting- 
places to the reader, and to assist 
him in distinguishing between the 
productions of the eurlier, the 
middle and the latter times. ‘To 
atone for the rudeness of the more 
obsolete poems, cach voiume con- 
cludes with a few modern attempts 
in the sume kind of w riting 5 and 
to take off from the tediousness of 
the longer narratives, they are 
every where intermingled with litle 
elegant pieces of the lyric kind. 
Select Lallads in the old Scottish 
dialect, most of them of the first- 
rate merit, are also iterspersed 
among those of our aucicnt En. 
glish Minstrels; and the artless 
productions of these old rhapso. 
dists are occasionally confronted 
with specimens ol the composi. 
tion of contemporary poets of a 
higher class; of those who had 
the advantages of learning In the 
umes inwhich they lived, and who 
wrote for fame, and for posterity. 
Yet perhaps the palm will be fre. 
quently due to the old strolling 
Minstrels, who composed their 
thimes to be surfy to their harps, 
and who looked no farther than 
for present applause and present 
subsistence.”"—(Pref. pp. xiii.— 
xv. Edit. 4th.) 

Prefixed to the first Volume, 
is dn Essay on the Anticnt Min- 
stre/s in England, deducing their 
succession from ** the Bards who, 
under different names, were ad. 
mired and revered, from the eay- 
liestages,amongthe peoplectGaul, 
Britain, Ireland and the North; 
and indeed by almost all the first 
inhabitants of Europe. —Their skill 
was considered as something dis 
vine; their persons. were deemed 


sacred; their attendance was so. 
licited ‘by kings, and they were 
every where loaded with honours 
and rewards”? (p. xxii.) It is 
then shewn how * the poet and the 
Miustrel early with us became 
two persons. Poetry was cultivated 
by men of letters indiscriminately ; 
and many of the most popular 
rhimes were composed amidst the 
leisure and retirement of monas. 
teries. But the Minstrels cone 
tinued a distinct order of men for 
many ages after the Norman cone 
quest ; and got their livelihood by 
singing verses to the harp at the 
houses of the great.” (p. xxiii.) 
The second part of this Essay is 
employed ** to collect from his. 
tory, such particular incidents as 
occur on this subject—related by 
authors who lived too near the 
Saxon times, and had before them 
too many monuments of the Anglo. 
Saxon nation, not to know what 
was conformable to the genius 
and manners of that people 5”? and 
thus proving * at least the exist- 
ence of the customs and hatits 
they attribute to their forefathers 
before the conquest.” In_ this 
collection, Alfred’s adventure in 
the Danish camp is not forgotten ; 
and it is fairly argued that ‘* if 
the Saxons had not been accus- 
tomed to have minstre/s of their 
own, Alfred’s assuming so new 
and unusual a character, would 
have excited suspicions among 
the Danes.” The Essayist adds, 
that ** the minstrel was a re- 
gular and stated officer in the 
court of our Anglo-Saxon kings : 
for in Doomsday Book joculator 
regis, the king’s minsirel, is ex- 
pressly mentioned in Gloucester- 
shirez in which county it sheuld 
seem, he had lands assigned him 
ior his maintenance.” (p. 25—27.) 











[he third part of this Essay is 
designed to shew, ‘* that the Nor- 
man Conquest was rather likely to 
favour the establishment of the 
minstrel profession in this king. 
dom, than to suppress it.” (P. 29.) 
In the fourth part are given various 
instances of the consequence to 
which ** this order of men’’ at. 
tained; ** the Prory and Los. 
pital of St. Bartholomew, in Smith. 
field,’ being founded by ** the 
king’s minstrel in 1102.” And, 
about a century after, another is 
celebrated as a favourite courticr 
of Richa-d the First, whose place 
of cuptivity he discovered by 
means of the liberty of access 
allowed to his profession. 

The following purts bring down 
the history of English minstrelsy 
to the age of Elizabeth, who ‘* was 
entertained at Kiliingworth castle, 
by the Earl of Leicester, in 1575 ;” 
when, “ among the many devices 
and pageants,”’ was contrived the 
representation of ‘** an ‘anticnt 
minstrel; minutely described by 
& writer there present,” and since 
reprinted in the * Collection of 
Queen Elizabeth’s progresses.” 
The Essayist adds that ** towards 
the end of the 16th century, this 
class of men had lost al! credit, 
and were sunk so low in the pub- 
lic opinion that, in 1597, a statute 
was passed, by which minstrels 
wandering abroad were included 
among rogues, vagabonds and 
sturdy beggars,” (P. 51.) 

The second book of the first 
volume is devoted to “ Ballads 
that illustrate Shakespeare,” in- 
troduced by an Essay ‘* on the 
Origin of the English stage.” 
This Essay displays @ variety of 
learned research, tracing ‘* the 
origin, or at least revival, of 
dramatic poetry, to those religious 
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shews which in the dark AES, 
were usually exhibited on the 
more solemn festivals,” when “ as 
the most mysterious subjects were 
frequently chosen, such as the 
incarnation, passion and resute 
rection of Christ, these exhibitions 
acquired the general name of 
mysterws.’’ (P. 128.) As these 
* trequently required the repres 
sentation of some allegorical pere 
sonage, such as Death, Sin, 
Charity, Fath, and the lke, by 
legrees the rude poets of these 
unulettered RFCS b ‘gan to form 
conpleat dramatic pieces, cone 
sisting enidvely of such personifie 
Cations. These they entitled 
Moral Plays, or Moralities. (P. 
130.) \We subjoin, aS @ CUPOSILy, 
Mr. Percy's * short analysis,” 
of one of these moralities, “ printe 
ed early in the reign of Henry the 
krghth.”? 

‘** It is entitled Every Man, 
The subject of this piece is the 
summoning of man out of the 
world by death; and its moral, 
that nothing will then avail him 
but a well-spent life and the come 
forts of rehgion, This subject 
and moral are opened in @ Mone 
logue, spokea by the messenger 
(for that was the name generaily 
given by our ancestors to the prde 
logue on their rude stage). Thea 
God is represented; (the second 
person of the trinity-seems to be 
meant) who, after some general 
complaints on the degeneracy of 
mankind, calls for death, and 
orders him to bring before his 
tribunal Every-Man, for so is 
called the personage who repre. 
sents the human race. Everye 
Man appears, and receives the 
summons with all the marks of 
confusion and terror. When death 
is withdrawn, Every-Man applies 
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for relief in this distress to Fellow. 
ship, Kindred, Goods or laches, 
but they successively renounce 
and forsake him. In this discon. 
solate state he betakes himself to 
Good. Deeds, who, atter upbraid- 
ing him with his leng neglect of 
her, introduces him to her sister 
Knowledge, and she leads hin to 
the h vy man Confession, who ap- 
points him penance; this he in. 
flicts upon himsclf on the stage, 
and then withdraws to receive the 
sacraments of the pmest. On 
his return, he begins to waX faint, 
and after Strength, Beauty, Dis. 
cretion and Five-IVits, (the five 
senses) have all taken their final 
leave of him, gradually expires 
oa the stage; Guod.Deeds still 
accompanying him to the last. 
Then an aungell descends to sing 
bis requiem, and the epilogue ts 
spoken by a person called Ductour, 
who recap tulates the whole and 
delivers the moral.— 


This memorial men my have in mind, 
Ye hearers, take it of worth, old and 
young, 
And forsake Pride, for he deceiveth you 
in the end, 
Apd remember Beauty, Five- Il its, 
Strength and Discretion, 
They all, at last,do Every-Man forsake ; 
Save his Good Deeds, thesé doth he take; 
But beware, for, and they be small, 
Before God he hath no help at ail. 
(Pp. 130—1532.) 
Mr. Percy, in another place, 
remarks how the author of this 
Morality ** takes occasion to in- 
culeute great reverence for old 
Mother Church and her super. 
stitions,’’ and instances ** his high 
encomiyms on the priesthood,”— 


There is no emperor, king, duke, ne 
baron, 

That of God hath commission, 

As hath the least priest in the world 
being. 

Ged hath to them more power given 

Than to any angel, that is in heaven, 


With five words he can consecrate 
God's body, in flesh and blood to take 


: ¥! 
And handleth his Maker between his p 
ha: ds. 
The priest bindeth and unbindeth all 1s 
bands, 
Both in earth and im heaven . 
Thou ministers all the sacraments seven, 
Thoush we kiss’d thy feet, thou wert 
worthy p 
Thou art the surgeon that cureth sim ‘ 
deadly : } 
No remedy may we find under God ; 
Jut alone on priesthoo 1, s 
— od gave priest that d gnite, - 
And letteth them in his stead among ut , a 
be, ‘ 
Thus be they above angels in degree. ! 
(li. 114.) 
In the second part of this Es. 
say, the author describes ** th 
fondness of our ancestors for dra- 7 
matic exbibitions of this kind,’ 
and shews fiom §* the Northum. ; ’ 
berland Iousehold Book, 1512,’ 


that ** My Lordes vi Chapleyns in 
Household” were aceustomed to 
‘“ play the Play of the Nativite 
npon cristymnes day,” and ‘* the 
Play of the Resurrection upon 
esturday in the mornynge, in my 
lordis chapell befor his lordship,” 
and fur each had ‘* mm rewarde 
Xxs. (i. 135.) ‘* The day origi- 
nally set apart for theatrical ex- 
hibition, appears to have been 
Sunday ; probably because the 
first dramatic pieces were of a ree 
ligious cast. During a great part ' 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, | the 
playhouses were only licensed to 
be opened on that day.” (p. 151.) 

The editor of the ** Reliques,’” 
was not content to gratify mere 
antiquarians. He appears to have 
had a higher object, even to mark 
the progress of the mind in pur- | 
suits the ‘most important. ‘I'hus 
the secund book of ‘his’ second : 
volume, commences with ** A . 
Ballad of Luther, the Pope, a 
Cardipal and a Husbandmaa,” 
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prefaced by some remarks on “‘ the 
violent struggles between expiring 
Vopery and growing Protestant. 
om.” when ** the followers of the 
ld and new professiun (as they 
vere called) had their respective 
allademakers ; and every day 
produced some popular sonnet for 
eragainust the Reformation.’’ The 
Editor adds, that ** in this ballad, 
Luther is made to speak In a mane 
ner not unbecoming the spirit 
and courage of that vigorous Re. 
former.’’ (ii. 114.) The following 
lines comprize the pope’s greeting 
from 


Doctor Martin Luther. 


Thou antichrist, with thy three crowns, 

Hast usurped kings’ pow'rs, 

As having pow’r over realms and towns, 

Whom thou oughtest to serve, all hours : 

Theu thinkest by thy juggling colours 

Thou mayest likewise God's word op- 
press ; 

As do the deceitful fow!ers, 

When they their nets craftily dress. 

Thou flatterest every prince and lord, 

Threatening poor men with sword and 
fire ; 

All those that do follow God's word, 

To make them cleave to thy desire. 

Their bookes thou burnest in flaming 
fire ; 

Cursing with book, bell and candle, 

Such as to read them have desire, 

Or with 'hem are willing to meddle. 

Thy false power will I bring down, 

Thou shalt not reign many a year, 

I shall drive thee from eity and town, 

Even with this pen, which thou seest 
here : 

Thov fightest with sword, shield and 
spear, 

But I wiil fight with God's word ; 

Which is now sv open and clear, 

That it shall bring thee under the board. 


(p.117-) 


The same subject of the Retor- 
mation is continued by our ediior, 
in bis introduction to Bock 3d 
of this second volume, which be- 
gins with “* The Complaint of 
Conscience.’ We have here some 
aecount of the ** Visions of Pierce, 


[ OY 
[Peter] the Plowman,’’ published 
about 1350. Alsv of ** Pierce the 
Plowman’s Crede.’’  ** The au- 
thor feigus himself ignorant of his 
creed, to be instructed in which, 
he upplies to tour rr higieus orders. 
—At length he meets with Pierce, 
a poor ploughman, who resolves 
his doubts.”? (P?. 275.) The au. 
thor of the ‘* allegoric satire,” 
entitled ** The Complaint of Con- 
science,” is severe upon the legal 
profession ; and not unjustly, if 
barristers then would lend them. 
selves to advocate any cause not 
legally infamous, and either to 
shield the accused from the ven. 
ceance of sanguinary laws, or to 
invoke their penalties on his bead, 
with no eonscleptious discrimina. 
tion, but just as they happened to 
receive a retainer. Covrsctence is 
complaining of bis unsuccessful 
progress in search of a patron, 
and thus describes his reception 
among the sons. t Themis :-~ 
Then Westminster-hall was no place for 
me ; 
Good lord! how the lawyers began to 
assemble, 
And fearful they were, lest there 1 
should be! 
The silly poor clerkes began for to 
tremble; 
I showed the.n my cause and did not dis- 
semble ; 
they gave me some 
charges o bear, 


But swore me on a book I must never 
come there. .P. 292.) 


The thd voiume of the Rel. 
iques, is ** chiefly devoted to ro. 
mantic subjects,” in which King 
Arthur and St. Gcorge have no 
inconsiderablé place. | Prefixed is 
an Essay ** on ihe anticnt Metrical 
Romances 5; analyzing one men. 
tioned by Chaucer,” entitled Libtug 
Diseonius, or The Fair Unknown, 
and giving the titles and supposed 
date ** of such ol! metrical roe 
mances as are sull extant, amounte 


So money my 
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ing to thirty-nine. (ii. XAVilE and 
XNAII 

‘Tor work was “ ¢ riginally de. 
dicated” to the Duchess of North. 


umberlund, daughter of Lady 
Hertford, the trend of Dr. Watts 
and Mrs. Rowe. ‘The Duchess 
being dead before the appearance 
of the fourth edition, thatis ** con. 


secrutcd to her be loved and hye Ne 
oured memory.”? Lbe Editor ha 
ving Irequent occasion to celebrate 
the ancient Percys, could not fail 
to attract the notice of the modern 
passessors of their wealth and 
titles. ‘| his priblic ation Is indeed 
uoderstood to have procured for 
him the appomtiment of Comcstic 
chaplain to the Doke. and thus to 
have rendered bis advancement tn 
the church no longest proble natie 
cal.— Mr. Percy, however, was 
not content without she wing that 
he birtel parc attention, amidst his 
littrary pursuits, to subjects im. 
medrat ly connected with his 
clert al pre renspeps, 


~ } 
In thas sume. vcar (1705), uc 


blished th tty sty pe pular“ little 


manual,’ as he names it in a 
dedication to the Bish p of Dur. 
h im. 1A Ke \ lo the Ne W 


Testament; giving ap account of 


the several books, their contents, 
their authors, and of the times, 
places, and occasions on which 
they were respectively written.” 
In an unassuming preface, it is 
remarked that * aclear introduc. 
tory illustration of the several 
books of the New ‘Testament, 
shewing the design of their wri- 
ters, the nature of their contents, 
and whatever else is previously 
necessary to their . being read 
with understanding, is a work, 
that, af welleex: cuted, must prove 
the best of commentaries and fre. 
quently supersede the want of all 
other.” Of this work, * the con. 


tents are chiefly extracted fron 
two eminent writers, JMuchaélis 
and Lardner. The former has 
displayed so much ingenuity and 
discernment, and the latter such 
a depth of learning, as give the 
greatest advantage tosuch as would 
avall themselves of their labours.” 
\ friend cf the editor supplied a 
** short account of the several 
sects and heresies that prevailed 
in the times of Christ and his 
Apostles 3” also ** A Key to the 
Prophecies contained in the Rev. 
elation.”? This litthe work has 
passed through several editions, 
and been adopted in the Univer. 
sities, 

In 1769, Mr. Percy preached 
the ** Sermon before the Sons of 
the Clergy, at their annual Meet. 
ing at St. Pauls.” ‘The same 
year he was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains, and probably 
now took his degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

In 1770, he appeared again as 
an editor. The curious work 
committed to his care we had ocs 
casion to quote, and it is frequent. 
ly referred to, in the last edition 
ot the Reliques, as the North. 
umberland Household Book. It 
is enutled “ The Regulations and 
Establishments of the Household 
of Henry Algernon Percy, 5th 
Earl of Northumberland,” from 
1512 to 1525. It appears that 
‘** a small impression was printed 
by order of the late Duke and 
Dutchess of Northumberland, to 
bestow in presents to their friends ;” 
but it has been since reprinted 
entire in the 4th volume of the 
second edition of the Antiquarian 
Repertory, 4to. In the Editor’s 
Preface, this 5th Earl is described 
as a ** nobleman of great magnifi- 
cence and taste, who had a just 
passion for literature, and was @ 














liberal patron of such genius as 
that age produced.” [fe 
‘the bare mention of my lord’s 
or my lady’s library deserves no. 
tice, at a time when many of the 
first nobility could hardly read, or 
write their names.” 

During the same year, 1770, 
was published by Dr. P. with a 
dedication to the Duke of North. 
umberland, ** Mallett’s Northern 
Antiquities, in his [Introduction 
to the History of Denmark, ora 
Descr phon of the Manners, Cus. 
toms, Religion and Li of the 
antient Danes, and other North. 


. ‘ bh ! ‘ 
ern Nations, including those of 


adds, 


Ws 


our Saxon Ancestors; with a 
translation of the Edda, 


of Rune Mythology, and other 


or Svstem 


Pieces from the antient Islandic 
‘Toneue: translated from Monsieur 
MabletUs Introduction al Histoire 


de Dannemarc, with additional 
Notes by the English translator, 
and Joranci’s Latin Version of 
the Edds.”  Maillett’s work ap- 


170603, and very early 


engaged tne atiention ¢ f 


peared in 
his trans. 
na Preface of 


lgned 1 ally 


} ; 
ifator, who tia 1\ 


some lenet , prin 


» prove, agamst the opinions of 
author, ** that the ‘Teutonic 
nd Celtic nations were originally 
Wo distinet peuple.’ 
in 177 i, th muse ot P rey 
gratified his patrons by the pub. 
heation of ** The flermit of Wark 
worth, a Northumberland Ballad, 
three /ia¢s or Cantos <” which. 


‘autiftul sor on Dods. 


ley’s collecti 1 O Nancy wil 

gu with me, omprizes, we 
believe, the whole « i his orzyinal 
poetr: Warkworth was one of 
the titles of the Duke of North- 
umberland, and a castle of that 


name, a part of his princely po. 
ssions. Dr, P. appears indeed 
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GIG. F } 
fo have been sufficiently tenacious 


of the od opmnton of the noble 


house to which he = was 
efttached Boswell has preserved 
proot of that 


collection of trash and treasure, 


How 


us this, in 


the Life of Johnson, which ow 
limits will not allow us to intro- 
duce See Boswell, ii. 215.-4to. 

if Dr. Perey had set bis mind 


In 
church, the fear ot disap- 
. His 
us now rapid, ln 1778, he 

Dean of Carltste, and in 
Fe Bishop of Dromore, lle 
neer known to the pubs 


on attaining to high station 
the 
pointment soon subsided 
tist W 
Lyerg wee 
\7e 
was no | 
LIC EXCE pt by occasional Commue 
nicauions to his hterary friends. 
Mr. Nichols had been assisted by 
him in his ** Select Collection of 
Mise ellaneous Por ms.” lie pow 
contributed to the ** History of 
Kleyy in 1780, to an 
edition of the * ‘Patler, with Notes, 


and, 


i , 
si i 


in 6 vols.’ Dr. Kippis mentions 
his obligations tye Dr, Perey, in 


the Preface to lis Ist. volume of 
Biog. Brit. aud in 1784, Was Ine 
debted to him, ia the 4th volume, 
for the Life of Cletveland, the 
itier satirist of republicans, to 


whom Dy. rr. was collaterally le 
laicd. This life is short and af. 
occasion tor little more 

1 judicious selection. There 
is one observation on the effect of 
ng court to tcmporary pre. 
judices,’? which is well worthy of 


Cler:veland's ** sube 


munner of wrung, 
made bim extremely popular a. 
his contemporarles, but eNe 


quyu fron, 
i 


. 4 
1d nys 


i ny 
lirely forgotten and disregarded 
since. —Contemporary with Mails 
ton, be was in his time ¢ xceedingly 
preferred befure bim; and Mil- 
ton’s own nephew tells us, he 
was by some esteemed the best of 
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i 
— 
/ 


i pocts. But Cleive- 
land is now sunk into oblivion, 
Miltow’s fame is universally 
diffused. Yet Milton’s works 
could with difficulty gain admis- 

nto the press, at the ime whenit 
was pouring forth those « f Cleive. 

nd in ianumerable impressions. 


a og 
Vil 


Ty 


But behold the difference! The 
press now continually teems with 
republications of the Paradise 
Lost, &c. whereas, the last edi- 
tion of Cleiveland’s works was 1n 
1687.” (B. Brit. iv. 622.) 

Dromore, a diocese of very 
small extent, and inhabited by 
scarcely any Roman Catholics, 
afforded duties to a ,Protestant 
Bishop, wid facilites for their 
performance. These duties Dr, 
Percy has the reputation of hav. 
ing well pertormed for thirty years, 
in Which he survived every bishop 
whom he found in Ireland. ‘The 
following account of the occupa. 
tons of his hfe and the circum 
stances of his death, has been 
aiveh upon authority not to be 
fairly questioned, 

** At Dromore he constantly 
resided, promoting the instruction 
and comfort of the poor with un- 
remitting attention, and superin- 
tending the sacred and civil inter- 
ests ol the diocese with vigilance 
and assiduity; revered and beloved 
for his piety, liberality, benevo. 
lence and hospitality, by persons 
ot every rank and religious de. 
nomination. Under the loss of 
‘ight, of which he was gradually 
eprived, some years belore his 


death, he steadily maintained his 
habitual cheerfulness; and in his 
last painfal illness he displayed 
such fortitude and strength of 
mind, such patience and resigna- 
tion to the Divme will, and ex- 
pressed such heartfelt thankfulness 
for the goodness and mercy shown 
to him, in the course of a long and 
happy life, aS were truly impres- 
sive and worthy of that pure Chris. 
tian spirit in Lim so eminently 
conspicuous,”—G. Mag. 8). Pt. 
2. P. 483. 

It is ddded, inanote to one of 
several’ elegiac tributes to his 
memory, that ** his personal ex. 
cruions, bis charges to his clergy, 
his distribution of the scriptures, 
and other religious tracts, his en- 
couragement of literary societies, 
and above all, his encouragenient 
of Sunday Schools, will be long 
remembered with gratitude in the 
North of Ireland.”—G. Mag. 81. 
556. N. 

Bishop Percy died at the Se 
House of Dromore, Sep. 30, 1811, 
inthe 83d year of his age. He 
left two daughters, having survived 
an only son, and his wife, a lady 
of Northamptonshire, who died 
in 1806, aged 75. The fate of 
his successor, formed g “striking 
contrast to his own; forthe Pro. 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Dr. Hall, who was elected or 
rather appointed Bishop of Dro- 
more, died a few days after his 
consecration, before he could take 
possession of his Sce, 

N. L. T. 
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Present State of Religion in Ice- 
land. 

{From Sir. G. S. Mackenzie’s Travels 
in Iceland, 4to. pp. 324-—-333. | 

‘Lhe reformation of religion in 
Iceland took place A. D. 1551; 
since which period the doctrines 
of the Lutheran church, as it exists 
inthe northern kingdoms af Eu. 
rope, have been strictly maintain. 
ed in the island. At the present 
time, not asingle dissentient 1s to 
be found from the established re. 
ligion of the country; «and the 
only instance of the kind on re. 
cord, is one which occurred about 
theend of the 17th century 5; when 
HeiGco Erocripas, @ man who 
had acquired much knowledge of 
German literaiure, ¢ pon sed the 
Socanian doctrines, ani taught 
ahem openly to his chidren and 


friends ; till compelled by the judg. 


ment of the e 
make a public renunciation of hes 
belicf. Doctrinal discussion is of 
course, iit. Known 
Icelanders; and the contests whic) 
have existed in their cliurch, relate 
chiefly to external ordinunces, and 
to the situation and rights of the 
clergy of the island. 

The religious establishment of 
Iceland is formed un a more ex- 
tensive scale, than migit have 
been expected from the nature of 
the country and the condition of 
the people. ‘The inhatited parts 
of the island are divided into 184 
parishes ; a division which gives 
to each parish ap average pupu- 
lation of about 260 persons. 
From the great extent, however, 
of these districts, it has been 
in many instances found, neces. 
sary to erect more than one church 
VOL, Vil. L 


cle 2as cal court to 


among the 


in a parish ; and the total num. 
ber of churches in the island some. 
what exceeds three hundred, The 
duty of each parish devolves upon 
a single priest; with the permis- 
ion, however, if his own circum- 
stances do not allow the full dis- 
charge of his duties, to take an 


assistant from among the young 
men educated for the church, 


who have not yet obtained a pct. 
manent situation in life. ‘The 
number of the officiating ministers 
of religion is of course various, at 
different times, though never greate 
ly exceeding that of the parishes, 
Immediately superior to the com. 
mon priests, are the provosts, or 
deacons, whose office it is to ex. 
ercise a general superintendence 
over the churches in cach Syssel*, 
and who are chosen, in general, 
from a regard to their talcnts and 
respectability of character. ‘There 
are nineteen of these deacons in 
the island; but their number is 
included among that of the priests, 
just mentioned, as they severally 
have parishes allotted to them, of 
which they discharge all the ordi. 
hary euties. A small additi nal 
stip nd is attached to the office, 
whichrenders their siiuation some. 
what superior to that of the other 
clergy 

During a period of seven cen. 
ttiries, Iceland was divided into 
two bishonricks: that of Skalsolt, 
compreheuding the southern, that 
of Hoolum the northern, districts 
of the island. The sees becoming 
vacant at the same time, | they 


* Syssel—a term applied to the sub- 
divisiens of Iceland. 
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were united in 1797, by the order 
of the Danish government; and 
the tithe of Bish p of Jceland was 
conierred upon the learned and 
respectable Gear Vidalia, the pre- 
sent possessor of this dignity. The 
duties of the office are important 
and extensive. ‘The bishop super- 
intends the general concerns of the 
religious establishment, and the 
parte ular afiairs of each church 
the isiand: be inspecis the con. 
duct of tu priests, is UU! ties aby 
ecclesiastical disputes which may 
occur, ordains those who are en. 
tering upon the pastoral office, 
and watches over the education 
and moral conduct of the people 
atlarge. It isa part of his duty 
also, to visit at stated pe rods, the 
different districts of bis diocese, 
for the purpose of personal in- 
spection; and the farmers of the 
country are required to assist him, 
while making these journies, with 
every accommodajion, which their 
means may afford. ‘Lhe appoint. 
ment of the bishop iS entirely 
vested in the crown. While there 
were two bishoprics in Iceland, 
the revenues of each were exe 
tremely small, and ill-adapted to 
support the dignity, scarcely even 
the Hecessary duties of the office. 
In cons qucnce of the union of the 
sees, & considerable augmentation 
was made in the revenues of the 
present bishop, which now amount 
to about 1000 dollars per annum ; 
derived chiefly from the public 
treasury ofthe island. Did he re. 
Side in the interior of the country, 
this sum would raise him to the 
highest rank of opulence; but 
making bis abode in Reikiavik, he 
1S subject to many additional ex- 
pences, not only trom the differ- 
ent mode of life among the Danes, 
Dut also from the necessity of en. 





tertaining the country priests, who 
come to barter their commodities 
with the merchants at this place. 

The patronage of the church in 
Iceland, was fo1 merly in the hands 
ot the pe ople and the proprit tors 
of land: was afterwards assumed 
by the bishops, as the representa. 
tives of the papal authority ; and 
finally, at the period of the Re. 
formation. was transterred. to the 
crown of Denmark. The power 
1s now, in MOSL Cases, exercised 
by the governor of the island, 
with the assistance and advice of 
the bishop. ‘The revenues of the 
clergy are derived in part from 
the lunds annexed to the churches ; 
partly from tithes upon the landed 
property of the country. These 
tithes are paid by the farmers, in 
a ratio determined, not by the 
quantity of produce raised upon 
each farm, but by the fixed rents 
of the land. ‘lo affurd an idea of 
the extreme scantiness of the pro- 
vision which is thus made for the 
clergy, it may be sufficient to state 
the general fact, that the whole 
revenue by tithe, in 184 parishes, 
does not exceed the sum of 6400 
specie dollars ; giving an average 
of 34 or 35 dollars for each parish 
in the island. ‘The distribution of 
the stipends is by no means equal, 
owing to the difference in the ex. 
tent and value of the land under 
cultivation in diflerent districts. 
The most valuable living in the 
island is that of Breidé-bolstadr, 
in Ranguavalle Syssel, the stipend 
of which is upwards of 180 dollars: 
the parish contains 376 people. 
In the parish of Kréss in the same 
distfict, where there are two 
churches, and a population. @X- 
ceeding 500, the stipend amounts 
only to 33 dollars, In Aarnes 
Syssel, the parish of Torfastadir, 





ty 


LP 


he 








in which the Geysers* are situated, 
contains five churches; while the 
salary of the priest and his assistant, 
amounts scarcely to 30 dollars. 
In numerous instances, however, 
the stipendsare still much smaller ; 
and there are two or three parishes 
in the island, where the annual 
sum of five dollars, formsthe whole 
provision which is made by tithe 


for the support of the ministers of 


religion. The stipends, though 
specified according to their value 
in money, are very generally paid, 
like the taxes, in different articles 
of produce; which the priests 
cither consume in their own fami. 
lies, or barter with the merchants 
for other articles which they more 
immediately require. 

These scanty pittances would 
obviously be insufficient to the 
support of the religious establish. 
ment, were they not assisted by 
the value of the glebe-land, which 
is annexed to the church in each 
parish, every priest thus becomes 
a farmer; and though the land 
which they hold is in general of 
small extent, yet there are certain 
rights attached to it, which aug. 
ment considerably the profits de. 
rived from this source. Beside 
the tithe upon his rent, each far- 
mer in the parish is required to 
give annually-to the priest, either 
a day's work, or an equivalént 
value in money; and likewise tu 
keep one of his lambs during the 
winter season; taking it home in 
October, and returning it in good 
condition the following spring. It 
is customary also, for ‘the more 
wealthy of his parishioners, to 
make him a small «ffering of the 
value of eight-pence, in English 
money, three times in the course 





* Geysers boiling fountains. 
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of the year 3 besides which, a tri. 
fling perquisite is occasidnally ob. 
tained for the performance of par. 
ticular services, as baptism, mar. 
riace and burial. These are all 
the sources from which the Ice. 
landic priest Obtains a livelihood 
for his family. 

In the ‘preceding narrative of 
our travels, the general appear. 
ance and construction of the 
churches in Iceland has been mi- 
nutely described. It would be 
difficult, indeed, te convey to one 
who has not visited the country, 
an adequate idea of the extreme 
wretchedness of some of the edi- 
fices which bear this name. But 
it must be recollected, that if a 
greater size, or more decoration, 
had been given to these places of 
worship, their number would have 
been diminished in the same pro- 
portion ; and in looking therefore 
at the Icelandic churehes, as they 
now are, no feeling of contempt, 
can have place in the mind, but 
rather a sentiment of admiration 
for the propriety and judgment 
with which the means of the people 
have been applied to the great 
object in view. The charge of 
attending to the condition of the 
churches, is committed to the 
Hreppstivré* of each parish ; while 
to provide for any necessary re. 
pairs, a small tax is levied upon 
the inhabitants, end the personal 
labours of the peasants. are occas 
sionally required, ‘The present 
war between England and Den. 
mark, unfortunate for Iceland, in 
so many points of view, has here 
also inflicted some ofits evils. The 
accustomed supply of timber from 
Norway beirig suspended, many 


— * 





* Hreppstiorea civil officer in Ice 
land, = 
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of the churches in the country are 
getting into a ruinous state; and 
during the last summer, commu- 
nications were made to the bishop, 
from different parishes, represent. 
ing the impossibility of conunue 
ing public worship from this cause. 

The education of the priests, at 
the school of Bessestad,* was de- 
scribed in the last chapter. When 
a young man, intended for this 
oftice, has undergone the re quite d 
examinations, he leaves the schoo), 
and usunlly returns to his native 
place: here, in assisting his family 
to obtain their scanty and hardly- 
earned provision, he submits to 
the same labours as the meanest ot 
those around him. During our 
first journey in Iceland, we were 
attended by a person in this situ. 
ation, who performed for us all 
the menial offices of a servant and 
guide, These young men are still 
called upon, however, to pursue 
their theological studies, in as far 
as their limited means will allow ; 
and, to provide for this necessary 
part of discipline, the superinten- 
dance of the bishop is sull conti. 
nued, who annually transmits to 
each candidate for the priesthood, 
ascrics of Latin questions, as a 
test of his diligence and profici. 
ency. The nature of these ques. 
tions will be seen from the sub. 
joined list, which was sent to 
some of the students of divinity in 
the summerof 1810+. The dissere 
tations in reply to them, are con- 





* An Account of this establishment, 
and of the present state of Education in 
iceland, will be given in a subsequent 
extract. Ep. 

t Examen Theologicum Candidato— 
solvendum. 


i. Quanam cautione opus est in 


veyed tothe Bishop, at Reskzavik, 
by those who come down to this 
part of the coast to fish, or to dis. 
pose af their tallow and other com. 
modities to the merchants. After 
acertam period of probation, and 
a personal examination by the 
bishop on the doctrines and duties 
of their profession, the candidates 
are received into orders, and await 
the occurrence of vacancies, which 
may afford them a place of final 
settlement. It is not, however, 
a life of luxurious ease which they 
enjoy, when their abode is thus 
determined. From the scantiness 
of the provision which made 
for them in their public situation, 
the toil of their own hands is ne- 
cessary to the support of their 
families; and besides the labours 
ot the tittle farm which is attached 
to his church, the priest may often 
be seen conducting a train of load. 
ed horses from the fishing-station 
to his distant home; a journey 
not unfrequently of many days; 
and through a country wild and 
desolate beyond description. Their 
habitations are constructed merely 
of wood and turf, like .those of 








prophetiis Veteris ‘'estamenti explican- 
dis! 
2. Quid libri Veteris Testamenti do- 
cent de resurrectione mortuorum ? 
3. Ap mali genii homines ad peccan- 
dum solic tant ’ 
4. In quo consistit venia peccatorum 
nobis - Jesum parta? 
_5+ /Eternitas pznarum post hanc 
vitem quibus argumenti: probatur, ¢t 
quomodo cum benignitate Summi Nv- 
minis concilianda est ? 
6, Explicentur Matt. xv. 4, 5, 6; 
et 1. Cor. ii. I5, 10. 
7. Qualis fuit status religionisin patria 
nostra ante reformationem ? 
8. Cur Deus hominibus salutem 


zternam, tantum conditione vite emer- 
dandz, pollicetur ? 














the farmers of the country, and 
are equally destitute of all internal 

A stove, place for 
containing fire, is scarcely ever lo 


be 


only ne 


comforts. or 


found in them: often there 1s 
apartment in the house, 
to which the light of the sun has 
tree access, or where there is any 
flooring but the naked earth : and 
the furniture of this room seldom 
comprehends more than a bed, a 
broken table, one or two chats, 
and a boxes, in which the 
clothes of the family are preserved. 
Such is the situation during life of 
the Icelandic priests ; and amidst 
ali this wretchedness and these prie 
vations, genius, learning and moral 
excellence are but too frequently 
entombed, 

The ordinary service of the 
churches in Iceland consists of 
prayer, psalms, a sermon and 
readings from the scriptures. ‘The 
prayers and readings are rather 
chaunted than spoken by the priest, 
who performs this part of the ser. 
vice at the altar of the church. 
The sermons appear in general to 
be previously composed, and are 
delivered from notes. Of the style 
and character of these composi- 
tions we had not the means of 
forming an accurate judgment; but 
in those instances where we at. 
tended the public worship of the 
country, it seemed, from the 
warm and empassioned manner of 
their delive TY, and from the fre. 
quent use of the figure of inter- 
rogation, that a powerful appcal 
was made to the feelings, as well 
as to the understanding, of the au. 
dienee. In the conduct.of the re- 
ligious service, much decorum is 
generally maintained. One strik- 
inginstance to the contrary occur- 
red indeed to our observation; i 
but the 


lew 
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case was a singular one, 
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received merely in 
fan exc ption toa ven- 


and must be 
the iight 
eral statement. 


and religi 


ifs 
be 


the most ex. 


‘lhe m« ral mus hal 
of the peopl 
S| oken of in terms ot 
alted commendation, 


ihe lee | t 


al large « May 


In his do. 


mestic capacily, hder per- 
forms all the duties which his 
situauion requires, or Tenders pO&- 
sible ; and while by the severe 


labour of his hands, be obtains a 
provision of food tor lis children, 
it is not less his care to ¢ mvey to 
their minds the mberitance of 
knowledge and virtue. In his ine 
tere with those around him, 
his character displays the stamp 
of honour and integrity. His 
livious duties are performed with 
cheerfulnes and punctuality, and 
this even amidst the numerous 
obstacles, which are afforded by 
the nature of tlie country, and the 
climate uuder which he hves. The 
Sabbathescene at an Icelandic 
church is indeed one of the most 
singular and interesting kind. The 
little edifice, constructed of wood 
and turf, situated, perhaps, 
amid the rugged ruins of a stream 
lava, beneath mountains 
which are with 
melting snows ; spot 
the mind almost sinks under the 
silence and desolation of surround. 
ing nature. Here the Icelanders 
assemble to perform the duties of 
their religion. A group of male 
and female peasants may be seen 
red about the church, wait- 
ing the arrival of their pastor 5 
all habited in their best attire, 
after the manner of the country 4 
their children with them; and 
the horses, which brought them 
from their respective homes, graze 

ing quietly around the little as. 
The arrival of a new- 


urse 


ree. 


1s 


or 
covered 


of 
nevere 


in a where 


atti 


sembly. 




















































Ss issue of fake Present Political Conoulsions. 


comer as welcomed by every one 
and the 
it social mtercourse, so 
ther Icelanders, 


with a kiss of salutation ; 
pleasures 
rarely ‘ npoy' i by 
are happily contected with the 
occasion which summons them to 
the discharge of their religious 
duties. The priest makes his ap- 
pearance among them as a triend ; 
he saiuics im iwidually each IncmM- 
ber of bis lock, and stocps down 
to give his almost parental kiss to 
the little ones, who are to grow up 
under his pastoral charge. These 
offices of kindness performed, they 


all go t oethe r into the house of 


prayer. 
‘bhere are 

Bible in the Icelandic language ; 

the first of which was translated by 


two versions of the 


Gudbrand Thorlakson, Bishop of 
> | 


Hoolum, from the German Bible 
of Martin Luther, and published 
in 1584; the second was executed 
chiefly by Bishop Skulasson, in 
conformity with the Danish ver. 
sion of Resenius, and appeared 
about sixty years afterwards, un- 
der the more immediate patronage 
of the King of Denmark. ‘The 
Jatter of the versions 18 prefera. 
ble to the former, mer ly from the 
division of the text into verses ; 
which division the edition of Bi- 
shop dhorlakson did not supply. 


At present, owing to the length of 


time which has elapsed since any 
edition appeared, there is a great 
deficiency of Bibles m eve ry part 
of Ieeiand ; an evil Which, from 
the depressed state of the printing. 
establishment of the island, it ‘is 
scarcely possible that the unaided 
efforts of the people should be en. 
abled to re move. 
Issue of the -Present 
Cunvulsnons. 


[From Mr. new Lord) Erskine’s Speech 
for Mr. Cuthell, Feb, 21, 1799, ona pro- 


Political 


secution for selling Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's 
Reply to the Bishop of I landaff's Address, 
in Erskine’s “ Miscellaneous Speeches,” 
svo. pub) shed by Ridgway. 1512. pp, 
24I—vau. 

With regard to the book itself, 
though I ieave its defence to its 
eminently learned author, yet there 
are some passages which I cannot 
help noticing. (Here Lord Ers. 
kine commented upon several of 
them, and then concluded as fol. 
lows.) 1 was particularly struck, 
indeed, that the following passage 
should have made any part of the 
indictment: ‘We sons of peace, 


or see, or think we see, a gleam of 


glory through the mist ahich now 
envelops our horizon. Great ree 
volutions are accomplashing ; a ge. 
neral fermentation 1s working for 
the purpose of general refinement 
through the universe.”—It does 
not foliow from this opinion or pres 
possession of the author, that he 
therefore looks to the consumma- 
tion of revolutions in the misery 
or destruction of his own country; 
the senuument is the very reverse : 
it is, that amidst this continued 
scene of horror which confounds 
and overwhelms the human imagi. 
nation, he reposes a pious_confi- 
dence, that events which appear 
evil ow the surface, are, in the 
contemplation of the wise and be. 
nevolent Author of all things, 
leading on in their consequences 
to good, the prospect of which 
Mr. Wakefield considers as @ 
glam of glory through the mist 
which now envelops ou horizon. 
I confess for one, that, amidst all 
the crimes and horrors which I 
certainly feekmankind have tocome 
miserate at this moment, perhaps 
beyond the example of any former 
period, crimes and horrors which I 
trust, my lrumanity revolts at as 
much as any other man’s, I see 
nothing to fear for our country oF 
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: overnment, not only from what 
f anticipate 
‘nces, but from what they have 
notbing 
Oo 

the 


monarchy 


as their fulure Conse. 


duced already: I see 


fear for England trom 





' 
‘ 


destruchion Ol the 


and priesthood of France; and 


[ see much to be. thankfal 
for in the destruction of pa. 
pal tyranny and superstition. 


Fhere has been a dreadful 
ot misiortune 


scene 
but 
good has, through all times, been 
brought out of evil. JI think I 
see something that 1s rapidly ad. 
the a hivher 
state of civilization and happiness, 
by the destruction of systems 
which retarded both: the means 
have been, and will be, terrible ; 
but they have been, and will con- 
timue to. be, in the band of God. 


an L of crime, 


yancing world to 


—I think I see the awful arm of 


Providence, not stopping short 
here, but stretched out to the 
destruction of the Mahometan ty- 
ranny and superstition also.—I 
think I see the freedom of the 
whole world maturing through it 5 
iar fy) 
pated by 


the best, 


m the evil 


many 


and so » aNnuUCle 
acting for 
but groping in the dark, 
runnin: one another. 

[think I see future peace and 
lappiness arising out of the disor. 
der and confusion that now exists, 
as the sun emerges from the clouds: 


Men, 


tod 


(Ts } ’ 
uPallist 


nor Can I possibly conceive how 


Analysts of the Idea oF Pleasure. 




























‘9 
ali this ruin, falling apon ty- 
ratinous and blasphemous establish- 
ments, has the remotest bvaring 
against the noble and enlightened 

| 2) . i 
system of our beloved country.-— 
On t contrary, she hus been the 
day-star of the world, purifying 


herself from c, as the ear- 
liest light of 
her; and spreading with her tri- 
umphant sails, the influence ofa re- 
formed religion and a well. balanced 
liberty throughout the world. If 
Eneland, then, iS only true to the 


age toa 


‘Y 
a) 


heaven shone In upon 


principles of her own excellent 
the revolt of other 
nations against their own systems 


constitution, 


cannot disturb her government. 
But what, after all, is my opinion, 
or the judgment of the court, or 
the collective judgment of all hu- 
man be Ings, upon the scenes now 
before us? We are like aswarm of 
ants upon an ant-hill, looking on- 
ly at the surface we stand on; yet 
affecting to dispose of the universe, 
and to prescribe its course, when 
we cannot see au inch beyond the 
little c¢ of our ‘transient 
existence. I cannot, therefore, 
bring myself to comprehend how 
the author’s opinion, that Provi- 
dence will bring, in the end, all 
the evils which afflict surrounding 
nations, to a happy and glorious 
consummation, can tortured 
into a wish to subvert the governi- 
ment of ins country. 


IM pass 


be 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 





Analysis of the Idea of Pleasure.* 

If pleasure be not merely the 
» result of a comparison of sensa. 
tions, it is at least undeniably 
heightened by contrast. What 
repast so pleasant as that which 


uae 





* See M, Repos, vi, 419. 











has been preceded by the pain of 
hunger? What breast so alive to 
the joys of self-approbation, as 
that which has been previously, 
lacerated by the stings of remorse? 
May not then all the pains of the 
sentient creation, whether proceed- 
ing from physical or moral causes 




















80 jnalysis of the Idea of Pleasure. 


be necessary, if not to Cause, al 
least to heighten ideas of pleasure f 
and may not those painful sensa- 
wuons ih ce seg ence of being aS- 
sociated through indefinite time, 
with that pleasure ot which they 
will | found the constant fore- 


FUHICTS., come ultimately to 


change their charact r, Im the 
mind of the intell t being ; :o 
s to make i re he neces- 
ry result of possil De 
sion ? 
Phis hyp s may be thrown 
vwoa more dane tary , iti thie 
| Z proposition and corol- 
aT 
Prop. Pleasure is the result of 
1 COMparison of sensations. 


ii cannot be doubted that there 
are many impressions and states 
ol exmfence, whine I would ceuse 
pleasure tosome and pain to others; 
lor example, a piece of jerk beef, 
or an ill.cured herring, is a lux. 
ury to a halt.tamished savage ; 


whilst to a full-ted citizen, it 


would operate } th Sun emetic. 
loa dethron , Oy irch. th State 
ora private ntl man w uld be 


t calling degradation: whilst 
by fhousanas setting out in life, 
itis regarded as the enviable re. 
ward of unwearied exertions, and 
the ne plus vitva of human felicity. 
rh supposition of the absolute 1 a 

e of pleasure, seems irreconcil. 
ible with these tacts, as also with 
ibe universality of its existence : 
in all climates senticnt beings en- 
joy pleasure ; man, in particular, 
tuiouch all the States ol society, 
trom the most barbarous to the 
most civilized, through all the 
ranks of society, from the prince 
to the peasant; and through all 
the stages of individual existence, 
rom the infant to the hoary eden- 
tulous. Is it conceivable how an 
absolute, positive something, can 


be fitted toso many different situ. 
ations? But suppose pleasure the 
result of a comparison Of sensae 
tions, and every difficulty vanishes, 

I shal! now endeavour to analyse 
one of our pleasurable emotions, 
that it may be seen how the phe. 
nomena correspond with this the. 
ory ; let it be that of eating straw. 
berries} and tore IT think it 
undeniable, Ist, tiat were we to 
eat nothing but strawberries, we 
should not have that pleasure in 
enting them which we now have: 

and 2d. That were we to eat 
them without intermission, the un. 
ceasing act of cating strawberries 
would become, like that of breath. 
ing the air, indifferent. From 
hence it follows, that the pleasure 
of cating strawberries is purely the 
result of a comparison, from the 
Ist instance, betweeen the flavour 
of this fruitand that of other edible 
substances ; from the 2d, between 
our state when cating, and that ofa 
previous state of hunger. No 
doubt, pleasures arising from other 
sources, May sometimes constitute 
a part of the pleasure now under 
consideration; for example, 
we have been in the practice of 
eating strawberries with an esteeme 
ed friend, or in the light and 
agreeable society of ladiés, or in 
the midst of a delightful landscape} 
the pleasure resulting from these 
causes, may be afterwards cone 
tinued to the simple act of eating, 
with which they were previously 
associated ; but as all complex 
emotions may be reduced to sime 
ple ones, it will be sufficient to 
consider matters in the simplest 
point of view. By the way, the 
action of breathing mentioned 
above, is. a corroboration of this 
hypothesis ; we breathe incessantly, 
unconscious of pleasure; but to# 
person recovering from a severe 








attack of asthma, the pleasure of 
easy respiration is unspeakable. 

‘These considerations, I confess, 

appear to me, to prove the pro- 
position; but it will be easy, no 
doubt, for him to whom they do 
not come with convincing evidence, 
to point out that pleasurable emo. 
tion, which is either not clearly 
referable to contrast, or which 
would exist at all, had no other 
impression, than that from which 
it proceeds, been ever known. 

Cor. 1st. The pains of the sen. 
tient creation are necessary im 
order to produce ideas of pleasure. 

This, like all other corollaries, 
can stand upon no other demon. 
stration than that which establish. 
es its proposition, and is to acquit 
itself to the understanding, simply 
by a comparison between its own 
terms and that of its principal. It 
may be proper to remark, however, 
that the production of pleasure in 
this instance is purely mechani- 
cal, requiring no exertion of intel. 
lect, and in fact little else than 
that the subject should be a sen- 
tient being; neither does it infer 
a future existence. But where a 
cause of pain is so violent as to 
produce dismemberment or de- 
struction, it would seem either to 
point to a future state of existence, 
where it may produce its benefi- 
cial effect ; or to impugn the in. 
finite power of Deity ; for if this 
be established, I hold his infinite 
benevolence necessarily inferred, 
and of course, whatever militates 
against his infinite benevolence is 
conclusive ‘against his omnipo. 
tence. 

Cor. 2d. The pains of the in- 
telligent creation, in consequence 
of being associated, through inde. 
finite time, with those pleastres of 
which they will be found the con- 
VOL. VII. “ 















































Theological Query. 8i 


stant forerunners, will come ulti- 
mately to change their character 
in the mind of the intelligent being, 
so as tv make pleasure the neces- 
sary result of every possible im. 
pression. 

In this corollary, without assu- 
ming sensation as a certain passport 
to endless existence, it is simply 
maintained, that where inde- 
finite duration is extended to 
asentient being, capable 6f recol. 
lecting its emotions and of explor- 
ing their causes; pleasure will 
tend ultimately to be the result of 
all its impressions. 

This, I contess, does not appear 
to me, to be beyond the power of 
the associating principle, but ra. 
ther to be its natural effect, cone. 
sidering that unless the pains have 
place, the pleasures will not fol. 
low; it reconciles the present 
motley appearance of things with 
the attributes of infinite goodness 
and power in the Supreme Being ; 
and in the means which he adopts 
for procuring the happy result, 
he exhibits himself as a wise and 
designing agent, as much as in any 
part of the animal or vegetable 
economy. Resignation will then 
deserve the name of rational, and 
the phrase of ** seeing every thing 
in God, and God in every thing,” 
instead of an unmeaning ebullition 
of over-heated devotion, may be 
the predicate of a state iurure 
indeed, yet possible, if not cer 
tuin. ZERYV, 

Glasgow, 

Jan. 10, 1812. 





Theological Query. 
SIR, 

Ailow me to submit the follow- 
ing query to your theological cor- 
respondents of every denosmme- 
tion :— Is it to be considered as.4 
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Unitarians in Transvivania have 
long had s parate Congregations, 
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I know not from what au. 





thority Mr. Adam gets his tatelh. 
cence concerning the Unitarians 
in Transylvania, but, from t! 
nature and publicity of his work, 
it is reasonable to consider his ac- 
count of them as being correct: | 
therefore, draw the following con- 
clusions trom it. 

1. That these Uniarians are 
the largest body of Christians ot 
thair sentiment which we know of, 
as no other state in Europe can 
furnish upwards of 160 congrega- 
ons which openl proiess tne 
creat doctrine of the Divine Unity. 
~ 9. That they bave a civil es- 


} 


tablist or, at least, a very 


liberal toleration of their religion, 
as Mr. Markos is stvled -" Professs 

r of the Uy; ifaria College OF 
Clausenburg’’. 1 believe that this 
circumstance cannot be paralleled 
in the Christian world. 


3. That from their long settle- 
ment and present numbers ana 
privileges, they have sonie come 


mon form of ecclesiastical govern. 
ment and discipline, which unites 


thom as a body. or denominati- 


* Since writing the above, I hav 
looked further mto Mr. Adam’s work, and 
in vol. ii p. j#5, be says “ Transylvani 
s the only country in which they ( Unita- 
rians are not only tolerated, but have 
their rights and privileges secured by 
express laws, and possess a sort of 
establishment. Ther church govern 
ment, in that country, cons.sts of one 
super wmicndent and two consistories. The 
higher consistory is composed partly of 
laymen, partly of the inspectors or swu- 
pertniendents special of the eight dioceses, 
into which the 104 Unitarian churches 
in that country are divided. 

** It appoints persons for ali the livings 
and receives reports from the inferior 
consistory, to which the church disci- 
pline is iutrusted. The superintendent 
general presides in theinferior consistorys 
but occupies only the second place m 
the higher. Matrimonial affairs, &c. 
are under the jurisdi¢:ion of these courts.” 
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the Latin copy, and ther » 
english translation extant, would 


tC be oO] real service to 


Unitarian Bris 
Islands and 
the work into English? 

4. May not some method | 
devised (perhaps througi a mer- 
dium) of op 


cause n the 
America to transiate 


‘ mmr 7 m 
\ eebaetads ae 


ning a cor- 
spondence with Professor Mar- 
.OS, Or some other respectal! 
Unitarian in Transylvania, where 
vy We may KNOW more of the cir. 
cumstances of our Christian bre- 
thren in that remote country? 
lam Sir, yours, 
SENEX. 
Shigemndi 
Proposal of an Unitarian Circu- 
lating Library. 
Hampstead, Jan. 5, 
SIR, 1812. 

J am among the number of 
of those who look forward with 
pleasure to the beginning of the 
month, when the pages of the 
Monthly Repository will give the 
information of the great exertions 
the friends of truth are making. 
The book socicties, in London and 
many parts of the kingdom, have, 


I doubt not, done much {or the 



































re is a crass Of Teacers, among 
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A Pn he be very 
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»y benefited by having va. 
publications made more 

essible to us It must be evi- 

t ereryv OM that the pute 

CI f thi Dest writers on l nithe 
ultects. for these last 40 

years, ts yond the abiny of 
many wi t education are 
equal to obtaining much benefit 
from the perusal of them; and 
contiemen have libraries, are 
t always willing to lend books, 

m the cons ‘nt injury they 

VY must sustain trom being ire. 
quently read. What I would pro- 


some bookseller 


should collect ali the books, for 
nitarian 

" , 
subrects, and let them out by the 


nis ha 
Cie Hating 


e last 40 veare, on U 


\ ume tor hire, a8 1n 


lthraries, I should hope, far trom 


such a pia being imyurious to 
th. ol b OKs t wo i pl vi 
advantageous, as it W id mcrease 


aders and p: bably induce most 


ake ‘some purchases: judging 
but the inal lity to pure hase would 

' , 
satisfy me with an occasional reade 
‘ 
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lf this or any similar plan 
should be adupted mn consequence 
of my writing, I shall feel plea. 
sure in the hope that I may have 
rendered some small service to a 
cause in which T am ceeply in- 
terested. 


A Friend to Inquiry. 
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Practical evil of the doctrine of 
Original Depravity. 
SIR, Jan, 10, 18 2, 
When Anti-Calvinists object to 
the iminoral tendency of the Cal- 
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*i A Collection of Facts relating to Criminal Law. 


vinistic system, they are answered 
by a charge of malignant detrac- 
tion. It may be useful therefore, 
from trme to time, to record facts 
which undeniably prove this ten- 
dency. 

The doctrine of Original De- 
pravity is a favourite principle of 
the Calvinists; yet no principle 
seems more dishonourable to the 
Creator and more hostile to social 


‘peace, happiness and virtue. My 


experience convinces me that he 
that believes himself corrupt, 1s 
not far from being so. Vurtue 
unnatural! What better excuse 
for vice! 

But I wish merely to point out 
to your readers a case in which 
the wretched principle of original 
and universal depravity formed a 
covering into which atrocious 
guilt retreated from public igno. 
miny. You remember, I dare say, 
the name of Hodge, the West In. 
lian Planter, who though not old, 
had gone through along catalooue 
of cruelties and passed a busy life 
of murders. This ruffian was at 
length arrested in his career of 
blood and tried for bis life, which 
was afterwards demanded in sacri. 
fice to justice. ‘To the jury who 
Sal upon his case, be is represent. 
ed in the Morning Chronicle of 
July 8th 


1811, as saying that 
Bad as he had been represented, 
and bad as they might think him, 
fe felt support in his affiiction from 
religion. As all men are subject 
fo wrong, Ae could not but say that 
THAT PRINCIPLE was likewise 
([NHERENT wx Aim. He acknow- 
ledged hin self g ity an regard to 
many of his slaves.”’—W hata prin- 
ciple must that be which places such 
an abuser of human fyupona level 
with the majority of mankind ; or 


rath 
rather, which drags them down to 











his level! What would an Evan. 
gelical preacher (oh! misapplied 
term,) have said to such a crimi- 
nal, who already held so firmly 
the chief of the doctrines of grace! 
And how mischievous is a nation. 
al religion; which allows such 
men as this the Christian name, 
and lulls them, on the ground of 
their baptism, into a deadly repose 
or destructive hopes! 
Jam 


No Disciple of John Calvin. 


A Collection of Facts relating te 
Criminal Law. 
‘Continued from p. 30.] 

“ The Criminal Law is in every 
country of Europe more rude and imper- 

fect than the civil.” 
Blackstone. Comm. B. iv. ch. 1. 

“To shed the blood of our fellow 
creature is a matter that requires the 
greatest deliberation, and the fullest 
conviction of our own authority: for 
life is the immediate gift of Ged to 
man; which neither he can resign, nor 
can it be taken from him ; unless by the 
command or permission of him who 

ave it; either expressly revealed, or 
collected from the laws of nature or so- 
ciety, by clear and indisputable demon- 
stration.” Ib. 

‘© We may even hope, that when the 
benevolent and more enlightened eye of 
philosophy shall have inspected that im- 
portant part of legislation, the distribu- 
tion of punishments, this will become 
less and less destructive, without being 
less efficacious, and be gradually con- 
verted into correction of offenders.” 

Pistorius's Notes to Hartley. Hartley. 
V. lil. p. 496. 8vO. 

“In free governments, the very act 
of enquiring into the grounds and effects 
of laws is a direct proof of increasing 
knowledge. It constitutes a presump- 
tive proof of such improvementsin the 
actual state of society as render the for- 
mer code inconvenient or oppressive; 
and when the expedients proposed by in- 
telligent men harmonize with the silent 
wishes of the community, it becomes 
the duty of every wise and honest legis- 
lature to supply what is defective, and 
to correct what is mischievous.” 

Philopatris Varvicensis, ii, 492- 
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Proposition III. observed that 200,000 men had 


Experience has not shewn that been governed for seven years 
Capital Punishments tend to the withouta caytal punishment, and 
diminution of Crimes. without any uncredase of crames. 

“The Duke of Tuscany, soon At the close of the Sessions, the 
after the publication of the Mar- foreman of the Grand Jury deli- 
quis of Beccaria’s excellent trea- vered an address to Sir James from 
tise, abolished death as a punish- that body, expressing their regret 
ment for murder, A gentleman atthe dissolution of the Connecti- 
who resided five years at Pisa, in- on between them and. him, and 
formed me that only five murders requesting that the learned judge 
had been perpetrated in his domi- would sit for his portrait, which 
nions in twenty years. The same they were desirous of placing 10 
ventleman added, that after his the hall where he had so long pre- 
residence In Tuscany, he spent sided with such distinguished abi- 
three months in Rome, where lity. : 
death is still the punishment of — * Sir James in his answer, ex« 
of murder ; and where executions, pressed hisacknowledgements, and 
according to Dr. Moore, are con. replied, that as soon as he reached 
ducted with peculiar circum. Great Britain, he would take mea. 
stances of public parade. During sures for complying with their de. 


this short period, there were sixty sire.’’* 


murders committed inthe precincts Alorning Chronicle, Monday, 
of that city. It is remarkable Fed. 3. 1812. 

that the manners, principles and Proposition IV, 

religion of the inhabitants of Tus- By the severity of the laws, and 


cany and Rome are exactly the the dascretionary power in judges, 
ean - The abolition of death, murde rs may sometimes he commit. 
alone, as a punishment for mur. ted under the forms of law, 

ay oduced this difference ** When « ‘mbe f lia- 
ler, produced this difference in en a member of parila 
he moral character of the two ment brings in a new hanging law, 


( 


> 


nations.” he begins with mentioning some 
Rush’s Inquiry into Public Pun. injury that may be donc to private 
asiment, p. 30, property, for which a man is not 


‘6 Str James MAcKINTOSH yet liable to be hanged ; and then 


delivered his last charge to the proposes the gallows as the speci- 
Grand Jury at the Sessions for fic and infallible means of cure 


Bombay, held on the 13th ofJuly; and prevention, But the bill, in 


in hich he suggested the eSlide  * We have quoted the whole of the 
blishment of a better system of paragraph, not being able-to separate the 
police, and more efficient regula. statemen , referring to our Jp genny 
tions for the distribution of the aeatien make tt integer k - a. 
. sides, a asure in makin 
property of insolvent merchants, ohne yo Sanh of be 


p , sponds return to his native country of so 
Phe learned judge also comment- distinguished a man as Sir James Mack- 


ed upon the effects produced by intosh, who, we fondly trust, will devote 
desisting from inflicting Capital - eee ~ ely wy 
eee , + eloquence to the cause of civil and religi 
Punishments, during the period oy, liberty, philanthropy and reform. 
he had presided in that court, and Ep. 
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t to be ten, that she was 
very young (under nineteen) and 
most remarkably handsome Shi 


went to a linen draper’s shop, took 


some coarse linen off the counter, 
and slipped it under ber cloak; the 
shopman saw her, at d s| laid it 
down: tot t! is SHe Was han cad, 
Hier defence | have the trial! 
in my pocket t she had lived 
in credit, and wanted for nothing 


ull press-gang came and stole 
her husband from her: but since 
inen, shi had ho bed to lie on: 
nothing to give her childrer to eat: 
and they were almost naked ; and 


verhbaps she might have done some. 


thing wrong, for she hardly knew 
what she did.’ The parish offi. 


cers testified the trath of this story: 
but it seems, there had been a 
good deal of hop-litting about 
Ludgate ; an ¢ xamph was th ymughet 

cessary ; and this woman was 
hanged, for the comfort and satis. 
facuon of some shopkeepers in 
Ludgate Street. When brought 


oO receive sentence, she behaved 


mn such a frantic manner, as 








relatinz to Crimmal Law. 


proved her mind to be in a dis- 
tracted and desponding state: and 
the child was sucking at her 
breast when she set out for ‘Ty. 
burn. Let us reflect a little on 
this woman’s fate. 

‘The poct says, ‘ An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God.’ He 
might have said with equal truth, 
that a beauteous woman's the no- 

t work of God. 

“But for what cause was God’s 
creation robbed of this its noblest 
work ? It was for no Wijury - but 
fura mere attempt to clothe two 
naked children by unlawtul means. 
Compare this with what the Stat 
did, and what the Law did. The 
State bereaved the woman of her 
husband,andthe childrenofa father, 
who was all their support: the Law 
deprived the woman of her life, 
and the children of their remaining 
parent, exposing them to every dae 
gCT, insall and merciless treat 
ment, that destitute and belpless 
orphans suffer. Take all the cir. 
cumstances together, I do not be- 
heve thata fouler murder was evei 
committed against law, than the 
rurder of this woman by law. 
Some who hear me are perhaps 
blaming the judges, the jury, the 
hangman ; but neither judge, jury, 
nor hangman, areto blame; they are 
ministerial agents ; the true hang- 
man is the member of parliament : 
he who frames the bloudy law is 
answerable for the blood that is 
shed under it.”’ 

Sir W. Meredith’s Speech in 

he House of Commons. Quoted 
in 1 Mateg ss Opinions. ii. 393— 
400. 

Proposition Vv. 

The punishment of death for of- 
fences less than murder, often in- 
cites offenders to commit murder ; 
hoping thereby to escape, and 
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wing that ef they be detected 
they cannot sujicr more than death. 

“ I was once prese ne” (says Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield,) ‘ at the exe 
cution of a man of undaunted 
firmness, and (saving this action 
of robbing a traveller of a few 
shillings, wethout insult or ill. 
usage, under the seducticp of an 
hardened accomplice,) of an un- 
excepll ynable character. He died, 
without bravado, and without ob- 
duracy, under a due sense of his 
awful situation, with the magnani- 
mity of an hero; despising that 
merciless and unequal sentence 
which had brought bim to this sad 
condition, Had I known’, says 
he, ‘that I should have suffered 
thus for that offence, | would not 
have so easily been taken.’ Ik 
was a man of Herculean strength, 
and capable of destroying hall 
dozen constables before 
have been secured.” 

Life of Wakefield. i. 313—315. 


he could 


Mr. B. 
man executed for forgery. 
Harlow, Jan. 12, 1812. 
SIR, 

A monyst other bad effects result. 
ing from our penal code, the impres 
sions ther by made on the mind of 
the sufferer have not been duly con. 
sidered, Of this I had aremarka- 
ble instance when I was in New- 
gate 1) the year 17 99, in Conse. 
quence of a sentence of the Louse 
of Lords, for a pretended libel on 
the Bishop ol Llandaff, 
of which J] had nothing to allege 
butits Truta! r 


klower’s Account 0} a 


in detence 


Ab acquainiance, a respectable 
dissenting minister, one day called 
on me to make some inquiry con. 
cerping a man under sentence of 
death for forgery, and who was to 


suffer the sentence of the law in 

































B. liower's Account of a Man executed for Forgery. 8} 


the course . of the week. He 
stated that the preceding day, ata 
hoaks ller’s, a person Came in and 
inquired for ** Plato on the Jm- 
mortality of the Soul,” and adding 
*¢ it was for a persor in New vate 
who was shortly to suffer death.’ 
This led to some further conversa. 
and excited a wish o» the 
ny triend to have some 


tion, 
part of 
conversation with the convict al. 
luded to. In the midst of our 
conference, Mr. Kirby, the then go. 
verpor of Newgate (\\ hose memory 
will be ever respected for his wis. 
dom, kindness and humanity, in 
the executivn of bis important 
and | intormed 
‘iim of what had passed, on which 
he at once said he should be glad 
with the 
he could hot pre-e 
vail with him to hold any inter- 
course with the ordinary of New. 
gate, or to join in any religious 
service 3 offering, at the same time, 
to introduce us to him immediately, 
as the following day was appointed 
We accord- 
ingly went into the yard, where 
we found the prisoner walking. 
Mr. Kirby, who in the kindest 
manner took him, as well as the 
other prisoners by the hand, inquir- 
ing if they wanted any thing their 
situation would admit, left us to. 
gether, We entered into such con. 
versation with the convict as we 
thought most suitable on the sad 
occasion. After some time he 
aildressed us nearly as follows :— 
‘¢ | did not wish for the conversa. 
tion of any CAristians to disturb 
me in my last bours; but I thank 
you for your kindness, and will be 
very frank with you. 1 have not, 
I confess, thought mucho about 
Christianity, but I bave seen 
enough of it in the lives of its pro- 


ollce,) Came In, 
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if we would CONVCKse 


pe Or Map, as 


for bis execution, 
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To.morrow, Iam to be hy 


Nelo Eptscopari.” 
as P 


fessors, and e pecially in the lives 
| dislike priests of 
and what must 


of the clergy. 

all professions : 
Christians in general be, who can 
so throw off the bowels of hu- 
manity, as torob a man of his 
life for one solitary offence, which 
he sincerely wishes to atune for.— 
ge d for 
forging a draught for fifty pounds ; 
strong temptation and necessity 
urge d me to the deed: my life, 
in all other respects, will bear ex- 
amination; had I lived, I hope 
and believe I should by restitution 
have atoned for this offence, but 
lam cut off from all hope, and 
am to suffer as if | was a criminal 
of the most profligate and hard. 
ened description—Is this your 
Christianity?” My friend and my- 
self, allowing the justice of several 
of his remaiks, endeavoured to 
rectify his general ideas of the 
Christian system, and suggested 
those reflections which we thought 
suitable to his own case, impress. 
ing upon him the solemn reflec. 
tion, that he bad now nothing to 
do with the inconsistencies or even 
the crimes of Christians, but to 
consider his state towards 
God, and the absolute necessity 
of his employing the few hours he 
had to live, in the exercise of 
sincere repentance towards God, 
and in cordially embracing that 
mercy treely offered, through Je. 
sus Christ, to eve ry one who did 
not obstinately reject it.—I saw 
the man executed the following 
Morning ; but could not gain ad. 
mittance to converse with him, as 
on such a morning, when seven 
persons were executed, no one 
was admitted to speak tothe con- 
victs, but the proper officers and 
the ordinary of Newgate. I made 
some inquiry respecting his be. 


own 





haviour, when I was informed, 
that he expressed his satisfaction 
with the conversation he had with 
us the preceding day ; that he on 
the morning of execution for the 
first time Uesired to join the ap- 
pointed religious service,» .and 
that he went through the whole 
of the awful scenery to the last, 
with tranquillity, resignatioa and 
fortitude. B. EF. 


——— 





‘© Nolo Episcopari.”” 
SIR, 

Your correspondent, A. B. (p. 
26,) is correct in his quotation 
from the second edition of the 
Protestant Dissenter’s Catechism, 
concerning the use of the words nolo 
eprscoparz, by the Bishop elect. But 
if he will turn to the subsequent 
editions of that work, (of which 
the fourteenth is just now pub- 
lished) he will find an alteration in 
the note referred to, which -was 
made by the author, (who by the 
way, never prefixed his name to 
it) in consequence of having learn- 
ed, that the custom of thus refus- 
ing the episcopal office is abolish. 
ed, if it had ever been in use, 
which itshould seem to have been 
from the currency of the above 
Latin phrase; as also from the 
well-known fact, recorded in ec- 


clesiastical histury, that in the’ 


early ages of the church they who 
were elected to the episcopate were 
used to flee and hide themselves 
under an awful sense of its re- 
sponsibility, and that some of them 
were invested with it by main 
force. The note, as it has long 
stood in the catechism, is as fol- 
lows : “the ancient custom for the 
bishop elect to say nolw episcopari, 
it seems 1s now disused, “Various 
ceremonies, however, are still re- 


tained [in making a bishop] whieh 
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fusal: 


it might seem invidious here to 


yarticularize. ‘The reader who 
wishes for further information 
respecting them, is referred to 


Nelson’s Rights of the Clergy, 
p. 108, &c. or to Burn’s Eccles. 
Law.” 

Nelson, whom none will suspect 
of an intention to disparage the 


clergy, gives such an account of 


the ceremonies used on the occa- 
sion, as, if coming from a Dis- 
senter, might have been suspected 
to have been the effect of what 
Mr. Christian, as quoted by A, B., 
pronounces ** a vulgar error,’’ 
I will only observe, that he speaks 
of the person elected, as accepting 
the office after a little modest re. 
which is something like 
nolo episcopart, But it is most 
probable that since Nelson's time, 
even this little modest refusal is 
grown out of use. 
Iam, Yours, &c. 
S. P. 

P.S. Observing in your QIst 
page, a reference to that scandal- 
ous * fraud,” of interpolating the 
20th article of the Church, to the 
truth or falsehood of which (as Dr. 
Furneaux* observes) the whole 
controversy with the Dissenters 
may be reduced, I have thought 
it might not be amiss to inform 
such of your readers as may not 
be acquainted with this curious 


fact, that some account is given of 


it in the late editions of the above 


Catechism, page 65, 66. 


The Zeal of Unitarians and of 


Unitarian Societics not ill di- 
rected. 


Jan. 31st, 1812. 
following passages are 


Sik, 
The 





* Letters to Blackstone, p. 140. 
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found in an ** Inquiry into the 
moral tendency of Methodism, 
&c.” by William Burns (Part, i. 
139, 140). As they appear an 
exception to the discriminating 
spirit by which the pamphlet is 
characterised, [ request your ina 
dulgence for a few observations on 
this part of the writer’s argument. 

*< Some individuals, and of late 
some have attacked the 
popular opinions concerning the 
trinity and the atonement with 
sufficient boldness and zeal, but 
then it is only to set up other tenets 
respecting those subjects in their 
stead, Yet, if it be true, as I 
think it is, that the fundamental 
principles of Christian piety and 

virtue are quite independent of 
any syste in of opinions on these 
points, and may be maintained in 
consistency with either of them ; 
if true devotion consists in a just 
esteem for the mortal character of 
God and of Jesus Christ, and in 
gratitude for those benefits which 
we enjoy under that peculiar 
scheme of providence and media- 
torial government which Christi. 
anity displays; if certain moral 
qualifications are necessary on our 
part, whatever may be the influe 
ence of our Saviour’s death, and 
if these qualifications can be dee 
fined; then the other differences 
are merely secondary matters.”—, 

“ Let the enlightened Christian 
oppose his zeal for these funda. 
mental principles against the zea} 
which the Calvinist and the So. 
cinian manifest for their pecaliat 
tenets.”’ 

Mr. Burns remarks that ‘* some 
individuals and of late some sb.« 
cietics, have attacked the popular 
opinions concerning the trinity 
and the atonement with sufficient 
boldness and zeal.’? Not, ¢ per. 


societies, 
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suade myself, with more than suf. 


. ! 
ficient; not with zeal and bold. 


ness beyond what the case requires 
and Christianity approves. If these 
tenets be corruptions of the vospel, 
and whether they are, we must 
severally judy e for ourselves, it 
hecon es our duty to expose t! en 
with as much firmness ot pu 
as calmness and candour of dis- 


i<e 


? osition, 
’ 


But the author of the Inquiry, 
&c. complains that when the indivi- 
dualsand soc otic allu eadto attack 

&. ) 


these doctrines, it 3s Only to set 
up other tenets re spec ting them in 
their stead.” That is, in different 
and perhaps correcler language, 
error is combated, in order that 
truth may be established: it is 
atiempted to remove the additions 
to the building, for the sake of ex- 
hibiting the fabric itself in its na. 
tive strength and beauty. What 
is there unnatural in this process, 
or censurable in these efforts? In 
the mouths of many persons, it is 
a complaint against those who are 
said to subvert the belief of others, 
that they have none of their own 
to offer in its room. Mr. Burns is, 
jastly enough, of the contrary sen. 
timeat: and you will wonder, Sir, 
that admitting the fact, he makes 
it the yround of an accusation ; the 
rather as the simplicity of the 
creed of those to whom he refers, 
is discerned the moment that cer. 
tain tenets by which it has been 
obscured, are seen to be unauthor. 
ized appendages to the Christian 
doctrine, 

| agree with him, that the tem- 
per, the conduct, the character of 
the gospel are every thing: and | 
own with gratitude and pleasure 
that these do not belong exclu. 
sively to any one denomination of 
the professors of Christianity. 


Nay, I even grant that they are 
much more dependent on our 
common faith than many may be 
able to discover or willing to con. 
cede. However, what Mr. Burns 
himself has said, and truly said, 
concerning the moral feelings and 
views and attainments of some on 
whom he animadverts, might have 
catisfied him that the nature of ree 
ligious practice 1s not unrelated to 
systems of opinions. Surely, for 
example, our ** esteem for the 
moral character of God” must be 
affected by the light in w hich we 
behold- his government and attrle 
butes. And it should be consider. 
ed that those Christians whose 
sentiments are most remote from 
established and prevailing creeds, 
are not the least disposed, OR 
principle, to recognize all as their 
fellow believers who acknowledge 
the Messiahship of Jesus. 

While, therefore, the first ob- 
ject of zeal should be the diffu- 
sion of those * fundamental” 
truths, whence ** a godly, righteous 
and sober life’’ immediately arises, 
Isee not, Sir, why the enlightened 
Christian should be called to op. 
pose the zeal of different classes 
of believers for what some may 
take to be merely. matters of specu- 
lation. For the fact that those 
principles influence the minds and 
the conduct of men, I appeal once 
more to this very pamphlet of Mr. 
Burns’. Without dispute, how- 
ever, it was particularly needless 
for the author to enter his caveat 
against what he regards as the ill- 
directed zeal of the Socinian; as 
I question whether there be @ 
single Socinian within his majesty’s 
dominions, 

Iam, Sir, 
Your constant reader, &c. 
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Dr. Nic. Gibbon’s “ Socinian Popery.”’ 9) 


Dr. Nic. Gibbon’s ** Sactnian 
Poperi E 
Sik, 


. y » » Da 
For two centuries after the Re- 
formation in England, the charge 


of Popery was bandied from one 
i \ 


to another, amongst our sects, 


“ 
The puritans accused the high. 


church party of it, and they re- 
torted it: it was «a watch-word 
with the Nenconformists in th 
civil wars, and Dr. South wittily, 


but somewhat malignanily, re- 


presents them in alliance with Pa. 
pists against th monarchy and 


church of England’. 





* South pursues this subject in the 


ist sermon of his 6th vol. on The fz 
Influence of Words and Names falsely 
applied. Ina short passage, which it 
may be worth while to quote, he repre 
sents the Popish and Protestant Dissent- 
ers of the 17th century, more sociable 
than history, I fear, will warrant — 
“If these two pariies are so extremely 
contrary, as they pretend to be, what is 
the cause now-a-days that none associate, 
accompany anid visit one another with that 
peculiar frendliness, intimacy and famili- 
arly uitth which the Romanists visit the 
Nonconformists, and the Nonconformists 
them? So that it is generally observed in 
the country, that none are so gracious and 
sO sweet upon one another as the rankest 
Papists and the most noted fanatics.”— 
Sermons vi. 22. 

It appears from Baxter, that South 
himself narrowly escaped being puritan- 
ized. This curious circumstance is re- 
corded in connection with another not 
less curious, which the historian of him- 
sclf has an evident pleasure in relating. 

** About that time, Bishop Morley 
having preferred a young man, named 
Mr. S—— (orator of the University of 
Oxford, a fluent, witty satyrist, and one 
that was sometime motioned to me to be my 
curate at Kidderminster ;) this man being 
household chaplain to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, was appointed to preach before 
the king: where the crowd had high 
expectations of some vehement satyr : 
but when he had preached a quarter of 
an hour, he was utterly at a loss, and so 
unable to recollect himself, that he could 





But the most curious applica- 
tion of the Popery-charge is to be 
found in Richard Baxter’s Life of 
himself, who represents bimself as 
discovering that strange compound, 
(lusus theologia,) a Socinian.Pa. 
t: I extract his words as 


* While I lodged at the Lord 
Broghili’s, a certain person was 
importunate to speak with me, 
Dr. Nic. Gibbon: who shutting 
the doors on us that there inight 
be no witnesses, drew forth a 
heme of theology, and told me 
how logg a journey he had once 
taken towards me, and engaged 
me to hear him patiently open to 
ne his S¢ heme, which he said 
was the very thing that I had 
been long groping after; and con- 
tained the only terms and method 
to resolve all doubts, whatever 
in divinity, and unite all Chrise 
tians through the world: and there 
was none of them printed but what 
he kept himself, and he commu- 
nicated them only to such as were 
prepared, which he thought I was, 
because I was 1. Searching, 2. 
Impartial, and 3. A lover of me- 
thod. I thankt him and heard him 
above an hour in silence, and 
after two or three days talk with 





go no further, but cried, The Lord be 
merciful to our infirmities, and so came 
down. But about a month after, they 
were resolved yet, thar Mr. S. should 
preach the same sermon before the king 
and not lose his expected applause: an 

preach it he did, little more than half an 
hour, with no admiration at all of the 
hearers: and for his encouragement the 
sermon was printed. And when it was 
printed, many desired to see what words 
they were that he was stopped at the first 
time: and they found in the printed 
copy all that he had said first, and one 
of the néxt passages which he was to 
have delivered, was against me for my 
Holy Commonwealth,”—Baxter'’s Life. 
B. 1. pt.2. § 267. 





















































him, I found all his frame (the 
contrivance Oo f avery strong head. 
piece) was secretly and cunning oly 
fitted to usher in a Socinian Poe 
pery, or a mixture of Popery and 
half Socinianism. Bishop Usher 
had before occasionally spoken of 
him in my hearing as a Socinian, 
which caused me to hear him with 
suspicion, but | heard none sus. 
pect him ot popery, though [ found 
ihat it was that which was the 
end of his design. ‘This juggler 
hath this twenty years and more 
gone up and down thus secretly, 
and also thrust himself into places 
of public debate; as when the 
bishops and divines disputed be. 
( he Isle of Wight, 
“XC. \nd when we were lately 
fering our prop sals for concord 
to the king, he thrust in among 
us; till I was fain plainly to 
detect him before some of the 
Lords, which enraged him, and 
he denied the words which in se- 
cret he had spoken to me. And 
many men of parts and learning 
are oo rted by ora "__ Barter’s 
, folio. B. 2 . $00. 

icp was ole wiiglibe pious 
and strictly honest, but ext: emely 
liable to be Impose ‘d upon by his 
passions and prejudic es: some 
notable instances of his credulity 
and intolerance might be selected 
from his Life and Works: but I 
suppose the above account may 
be apes the whole relied on : 
and the purport of my writing is 
to enquire whether any further 
particulars be Known of this strange 
Socinian, Dr. Nic. Gibbon! | 
have met with no mention of him 


‘mh My reading, which however 


has not been great in this way ; 


yet so strong-headed, so active, 
and so obnoxious a man, the 
proselytist of men of parts and 





9? Felectic Review on the  Socinans.”’ 


learning, and an actor on the 

stage for twenty years, in such 

religious times, cannot have passed 

away, one would think, without 

leaving behind him some memo. 

rials of | his charactey and opinions 
Iam, Sir, 


EPISCOPUS. 





Eclectic Review on the ** Socini 
ans.’ 

We sometimes indulge ourselves 
with copying curtous passages 
from the publications of our co- 
temporaries. ‘The following ex. 
tract from the Eclectic Review 
will, we venture to say, be the 
greatest curfosity In our present 
volume, Nothing is farther from 
our intention than to comment 
upon it; an argument, we could 
have reasoned ou ; a Criticism we 
could have investigated ; remon. 
strance or persuasion we could 
have weighed and estimated 5 even 
a specific accusation we could 
have met and discussed ;—but 
to unprovoked personal invective, 
scurrility and ribaldry, we can 
Oppose only silence. Were we 
to sufler ourselves to animad. 
vert upon the passage, we should 
not, we fear, be able te suppress 
contempt for its baseness and abe 
horrence of its bigotry and ran- 
cour; but these are sentiments 
which we wish not to entertain 
ourselves, or to provoke in others: 
we feel pity only for the writer, 
and introduce him into our Re- 
pository for no other purpose than 
to exhibit a melancholy, but not 
uninstructive, example of the force 
of prejudice, kindling inte pas- 
sion, upon one who, in all cases 
not relating to *¢ Socinians,” may 
probably be found wanting, neither 
in the politeness of a gentleman, 
nor in the dignity of a scholar, 




















































’clectic Review on 


nor in the spirit of Christianity,— 
‘he spirit of love and of a sound 


mind EDITOR. 


‘* Dr. Gregory throughout de- 
nominates the abettors of the 
simple humanity of Christ, So- 

nians, instead of ¢ m ploy! ing their 
favourite appevenon of Unitari- 
ans. Were JOCK that he has done 
so, and hope his example will be 
generally followed. ‘To accede to 
the appellation of Unitarians is to 
yield up the very point in debate : 
for ask them what they mean by 
Unitarian, and they will feel no 
scruple in replying, that it denotes 

i believer in one God, in oppo- 
tiles to a Tritheist. That this 
isnot asserted atrandom, is evident, 
as well from many other facts, as 
from the following very remark. 
able one, that, when a noted aca. 
demic was, some years since, ex- 
pelled from the University of Cam- 
bridge,amidst various points which 
he insisted on in his defenceone was 
this,—that it was quite absurd to 
censure him for avowing Unitarian 
principles, since he never heard 
but of one person who publicly 
declared himself nut an Unitarian. 
Now what did he mean by this 
singular assertion? Did he mean 
to say, that he never heard of 
more than one person who pub- 
licly affirmed his belief in a p/w. 
rality of persons in the Godhead? 
This is impossible. What could 
he mean, then, but that he never 
knew but of one person who af- 
firmed himself not tu be a believer 
in one God ?—which is neither 
more nor less than to identify the 
term Unitarian with a believer in 
one God, and the term Trinitarian 
with a believer in three. Let the 
intelligent public judge, whether 
it is not high time to withhold 


the ** Socinians.” 93 


from these men an appellation 
which assumes the question at 
issue, and which cannot be be. 
stowed without being converted 
into an occasion of insult and tri- 
umph over their opponents. There 
was a time when the learning and 
moderation of Lardner, and the 
fame and science of Priestley, 
combined to throw a transitory 
splendour over their system,’ and 
to procure from the Christian 
world a forbearance and complai- 
sance to which they were ill en. 
titled, That time is passed. Such 
rational Christians as they are, 
should have discernment to per- 
ceive, that it is not with them 
as in months past, when the candle 
of their leader shone around thie mi: 
it becomes them to bow their 
spirit to the humbled state of theii 
fortunes. They should learn at 
last to know themselves. The 
world is perfectly aware, whether 
they perceive it or not, that So. 
cinianism is now a headless trunk, 
bleeding at every vein, and ex- 
hibiting no other ‘symptoms of lite, 
but its ‘frightful convulsions. Can 
a greater humiliation be falaparty, 
than instead of a Priestley, to 
havea ** * * * * * forits leader? 
The poets were once satirically 
painted i in the shape of dogs, lap- 
ping a pure and copious stream 
issuing from the mouti of Homer, 
In the instance before us, in de. 
fault of the pure stream, this mis. 
erable reformer is reduced to the 
necessity of swallowing and dis. 
gorging the half-digested notions 
and nauseous crudities of his 
master. 

‘But why should they be offend. 
ed at being styled Socinians, when 
it is undeniable that they agree 
with Socinus in his fundamental 
position, the simple humanity of 
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Christ: which is all the agree. 
ment that subsists betwixt the 
followers of Calvin, and of Arm. 
NUS. and those eminent ne rsons ? 
he Calvinists are far from con- 
currihg in every particular with 
Calvin, the Arminians with Ar- 
minius,——vet neither of them 
have violently disclaimed these 
appellations, ol considered them 
as terins of reproach. Whiy are 
the Socinians only ofiended at 


being denominated after Socinus ? 
Is it because they differ in the na. 
ture of Christ’s person from that 
celebrated Heresiarch ? ‘This they 
will not pretend. But they differ 


from him mn many respects ! In 
vhat respects? Is it in those re. 


nects in which his sentiments 


fave most ¢ fience to the Christian 
world? Is it that they have re. 
ceded trom him in that direction 


which brings them nearer to the 
generally received doctrine of the 
Church ? Just the reverse. In the 
esteem of all but themselves they 
have descended many degrees 
lower in the scale of crror, have 
plunged many fathoms deeper in 
the eulph of in piety ; yet with 
an assurance, of which they have 
furmshed the only example, they 
aflect to consider themselves ine 
yured by being styled Socinians, 
when they know, in their own 
consciences, that they differ from 
Socinus only in pushing the de- 
cradation of the Saviour to a 
much greater length—and that, 
in the views of the Christian aworld, 
their religious dk linquencies differ 
from his, only as treason differs 
from sedition, or sacrilege from 
theft. The appellation of Socinian, 


as applied to them, is a term of 


forbearance, calculated, if they 
would suffer it, not to expose but 
to hide a part of their shame. Let 


them assume any denomination 
they please, providing it be such 
as will fairly represent their senti. 
ments. Let them be styled Anti. 
scripturalists, Humanitar tans, Semi 
Deists, Priestletans, or Socinians. 
But let them not be designated by 
a term which is merely coveted by 
them for the purposes of chicane 
and imposture.”—Ecl ctic Review, 
February, 1812. Ant. V. Greg. 
ory’s Letters. 
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“ One murder makes a villain,” 
and arouses the alarm, indignation 
and horror of a whole commuuity. 
Yet a murder differs from an ordi. 
nary death, which excites no sen. 
sation beyond a very small circle, 
inasmuch only as it is life taken 
away by the hand of man, wilfully, 
for some immoral end. Will 
not this definition embrace much 
of the blood-shed occasioned by 
war? ‘The end of war may not be 
private revenge or robbery; but 
for every deed done by man, some 
man must be morally accountable; 
and any life needlessly taken away, 
no matter under what ** pomp and 
circumstance,” is a murder; and 
as many lives as there are need- 
lessly taken away, so many mur- 
ders are there: by needless shed- 
ding of blood is understood the 
sacrifice of life in any case where 
the saving of it would not occasion 
a worse evil than its destruction. 
In the rivers of human blood that 
have been poured out during the 
last twenty years, how much of 
the guilt of murder must have 
been incurred! How mucb car- 
hage amongst the defenceless and 
innocent! How much slaughter 
merely for the purpose of rapine ! 
Even in a just war, there will, in 
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probability, be a large sum of 
wickedness, tor which responsibi- 
lity attaches somewhere :—but a 
var can never be perfectly just on 
what an amount 
of crime does that nation run up 
that wages unjust war, especially 
if such war be long protracted, 
and more especially if i€ t 
withal very sanguinary !—A war, 
however, that is just in its origin 
becomes unjust, whenever 
tended beyond the limits, or con- 
tinued beyond the moment pre- 
scribed by dire m cessity. Wars 
ravaging all Durope, all the known 
world, and filling up nearly the 
third part of the space of man's 
life, import peculiar malignancy, 
in one, or some, or perbaps all, 
ol the belligerents. Bat every party 
justifics its own quarrel, and ap- 
peals to posterity to pronounce 
upon the justice of its cause, and 
confidently looks to heaven for 
suecess, Weare all thus deceiving 
ourselves: we fast fur strife, and, 
with feet swift to shed blood, we at 
é nce tread and pollute the Chris- 
van sanctuary. 

Long-continued, widely-extend- 
ed and sanguinary war brings home 
to a people, secure soever 
from the immediate, manual vio- 
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lence of hostility, some portion of 


Great Britain, for in. 
stance, after fighting for nearly 20 
years, now finds herself as far as 
ever from any one of the objects 
she proposed to herself by war ; 
while at the same time she sees her 
commerce gone, and with it the 
source of revenue to the govern- 
ment and of subsistence to the peo- 
ple. The evil has not yet got to its 
head; for taxation will go on in- 
creasing in the same proportion 
that trade is decreasing ; and the 
sad consequences to individuals and 
the public cannot be even conjec. 


its evils. 
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tured. They are beginning to be 
feared —the people eCXPTress their 
apprehensions in their devotions — 
but is there nothing to reform ae 
mongst us, and should we not carry 
our penitence as well as our sup- 
plications to the throne of the 
Divine Majesty ! 

It is not meant that this coun. 
try alone is criminal ; patriotism 
does not require us to stifle the 
wish that she were! but it is for 
ourselves that we have to treat 
with heaven; and will any man 
of reflection maintain that our 
late wars have been all right in 
their origin, all right in their cone 
duct? Yet the moral wrong of 
war is an amazing complication of 
evil, demanding manifold retri- 
bution, 

Individuals, it may be plead. 
ed, can do but little whether to- 
wards national good or national 
evil; but the community is com- 
posed of individuals; and in the 
order of providence, individuals 
are responsible for the acts of a 
nation,—they suffer in its adver- 
sity or enjoy its prosperity. The 
pretended insignificance of indivie 
duals is only a cloak for indolence, 
or something worse: in a free 
state, the declared opinion and 


feeling of mdividuals, when for. 


tified by reason and humanity, 
must act powerfully upon the 
Government : but where, for these 
many years, have any individuals 
lifted up the voice of reason and 
humanity against the continuance 
or even the extension of war? 
Our silence, has been a_ virtual 
concurrence with our government, 
whose measures, therefore, in all 
their merit or demerit, we have 
made our own. In truth, we 
lave breathed in impure air, till 
the vital sentiments of morality 
(of public justice and charity,) 
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are nearly extinguished within us: 
WE MAYE LOST THE WISH FOR 
PEACE: WE SEEM TO HAVE ACe 
QUIRFD A LOVE OF WAR, AND 
FOR ITS OWN SAKI 

At the present moment, In the 
midst of unexampled difficulties 
and dangers, we are about to 
‘upge into a new war,— with the 
people whose amity is m st 1M. 
p rtant to us, the o ly free pco- 
ple in the world besides ourselves, 
the people v ho sprung from us, 
and are related tous by language, 
manners and relizion: this new 
war will be, in all pr bability, | 


ruinous to one or othe r, or both 
oO] Liat } artic ‘, t ul though the 


consequences « f hostility may be 
dreadtul, the causes are Compara. 
tively dal unintelligible: and 
yet no senument of disapprobation 
or of apprebension is expressed, 
nh AY part of the kingde ms; no 
petition Is pre ed even for delay 
or cauton. Thus uninstructed, 
unchecked by the p ople, an in- 
considerate and warlike adminis. 
tration will soon, it ts to be feared, 
omimence a contest, which, what. 
er may be the final issue of it, 
will certainly aggravate the hor. 
bn the calamities and pro- 
long the reign of the war, to the 
series of which the nation anda 
cut | irtof the world have been 
byected, during the whole pe- 
riod that the intant from the cradle 
has grown to manhood. 

Is this apathy and inertness 
compatible with the duty of a 
Christian people? With so cul. 
pable a silence before the altar of 
Humanity, can we expect to be 
heard betore the shrine of Relj- 
cron ? Have we any reason, with- 
uta change of temper and con. 
cl, to reckon upon the protec. 
t! t Providence, the benedic. 

he Father of mercies? Is 








the Fast Day. 


there any thing in our religion, 
upon which our hopes may safely 
feed? Or rather, must not solemn 
self-examination, on such a day 
as this, convict us of a disregard 


of the royal law of love, and of 


disaffection to the Prince of Peace? 

These reflections, springing from 
a heart that is touched with the 
wretched state of the world, are 
humbly addressed toc onscient 1OUS 
Christians: men of the world will 
not take their measure of duty 
from the man of Nazareth, or 
wee their hopes and ane fears 

yy the rule of gospe! charity ;— 
though by what stendnad ¢ of right 
they can justify our country, or 
from what source they can draw 
any Co sol: itory expec tations, if Is 
for them to explain: but let Chris- 
tians remember that they cannot 
identify themselves with such men, 
in all their sentiments and pur. 
suits, without abdicating their own 
proper character, and that if while 
they are zn the world they be alse 
of it, to the world they muist look 
for their reward. 

The writer is not called upon 
or disposed to decide between the 
rival parties in the state ; he be- 
lieves that they are right and 
wrong by turns; his sole wish 1s 
to see a@ new party spring up, @ 
Christian party, that shall temper 
the bitterness of apimosityat home, 
as well as allay the fierce spirit of 
war that is raging abroad. Inex- 
pressing this wish, he is at the 
same time aware that he subjects 
himself to the imputation of sinis- 
ter and even malignant designs; 
for it is one of the unhap py fruits 
of the martial tem per, that neu- 
trality of heart is not allowed to 
individuals, in the midst of national 
contentions, and that a ‘ove of 
peace is accounted want of patr!- 
otism, A. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 
AND 
INQUIRIES AND DISQUISITIONS ON ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL HISTORY. 





On Jokn viii. 58. 
Sep. 7, 1811. 

As my ideas respecting the pro- 
per translation and interpretation 
of John viii. 58, laid before the 
public in a periodical work, be- 
tween 20 and 30 years ago, ap- 
pear now to me to have been er- 
roneous, [ hold it to be right pub- 
licly also to acknowledge what I 
at present regard as an error, ard 
to give what, upon a re-examina- 
tion of this celebrated passage, | 
have been recently led to consider 
as its genuine sense and design. 
No one, | imagine, cap be justly 
censured for owning and correct. 
ing a misapprehension, into which 
he conceives himself to have fallen. 
I, therefore, beg leave to ofler for 
inserUon in your Repository 
D’s. Second Thoughts on John 

vill. 58. 

I am not aware, that any well- 
founded objections can be made to 
the following positions—viz. 

1. That Jesus meant the same 
kind of being and the same identical 
being by the word (eyw) J, in the 
58th verse, as by (we) me, with 
which (av$pwaor) a man, stands in 
apposition in the 40th verse of ch. 
vill, in John’s gospel, Both occur 
in the same discourse; and there 
is not the slightest intimation of 
a being used in differént senses. 

That by (avpanrov) a man, 
Jaime meant that individual visible 
being, whom the Jews saw stand- 
ing, and heard conversing with 
them. 


$3. That when Jesus said, 
VOL, VII. 9 


“ Abraham saw his day,” verse 
56, he did not mean, that Abra. 
ham saw the person himself, (i.e. 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Ma. 
ry) whose day he saws since he 
could not be ignorant of the truth 
of the reply made by the Jews 
‘* Thou art not yet 50 years old,” 
verse 57. 

4. That the Jews, however, 
supposed or pretended to suppuse, 
that Jesus had said what was ¢an- 
tamount with declaring that Abra. 
ham had seen him himself, the 
very identical person standing be- 


fore them in the form and figure of 


aman, and accordingly inferred, 
that, if that had been the case, he 
must also have seen Abraham and 
been alive at the same time with 
him,—which the uncontradicted 
observation they had just made 
shows they could not admit. 

5. That Jesus perceived, and 
could not but perceive and grant, 
that he could not have been living, 
as a son of Mary, or an tnhabitant 
of Nazareth, in or before the days 
of Abrahain, and, therefore, cuuld 
not intend to assert the one or the 
other to have been a fact, 

6. That if therefore Jesus really 
meant by his words, verse 58, that 
there was a sense, in which he 
was before Abraham, he must have 
intended to assert, that he (Jesus 
of Nazareth) existed or was before 
Abraham in the contemplation, ap- 
pointment or decree of the Deity. 

7- That all events whatsoever 
having been known to the Infinite 
Mind from all eternity, and there. 
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qe On John viii. 58. 


fore, from all eternity. equally 
objects ot its conte mplat nN, if our 
Lord’s yncaning had been that 
stated in “the preceding position, 
th uvh ne would have advanced a 
strict fruism, yet it would have 
becn no more than might have 
Leen said of any other individual 
of the great patriare h’s posterity 
with equal truth and propriety.— 
In such a sense of our Lord’s 
words there would have been noe 
thing exclusively appropriate to 
his circumstances—-nothing likely 
to silence the Jews, nothing adapt. 
ed to convince them ot the juste 
ness of the claim, which they evi- 
dently supposed him to have laid 
to a superiority to Abraham, and 
which scems plainly to have been 
the subject of the latter part at 
least ol the conversation. See par- 
ticularly verse 51—53, 56. 

S. Phat if neither Jesus nor 
Abraham existed the one before 
the other an the devine contempla. 
tion or appointment, our Lord did 
not speak of sample existence, in 
whatever language he spoke, if the 
words he employed were of the 
saine import with ess and yeveSas, 
by whatever tenses in English 
those Greek words be translated, 
but of crustence wnder certain cha. 
racters respectively belonging to 
the two persons mentioned in the 
dispute : and that the Jews accord- 
ingly understood Jesus to assert, 
that Abraham ( t their natural 
descent from whom they so proud. 
ly boasted) uas not vet "7 being, 
or did net uct exist, tn the charac- 
ter and relation, which God had 
changed his name to denote that 
he should one d ty sustain, and 
which would afford his natural 
descendants much better grounds 
for glorying in him than they could 
have before; but that he himself 


(Jesus) was (not only in being as 
their senses must convince them, 


but also) 27 actual possession of 


the title and character of the 
Christ or Messiah, by whose means 
Abraham was to be raised to the 
honour destined for him by the 
Supreme Disposer of events, and 
who consequently, as the instru. 
ment to be employed in advancing 
him to that honour, was his supe. 
rior. 

The learned reader will observe, 
that the translation I would now 
give of the words maiv Aleaau vye~ 
verbas, eyw cius, is * Before Abra. 
ham shall be or shall exist, Iam 
he, or the Christ,’ without the 
supposition of any ellipsis in the 
former clause, and that I. under. 
stand yeverJas to denote mere ex. 
istence, though under a particular 
character. ‘That yivouas signifies 
the same as eius in two passages 
at least of John’s gospel, ch. xiii. 
2. xx. 27, is noticed by Schleus- 
ner. I refer also to H. Steph. 
Gr. Thes. But that such is not 
unfrequently the signification of 
yivowas in various Greek writers, I 
am not aware of being denied. I 
find some of the ablest writers 
among the old Socinians so far 
irom allowing the common inter 
pretation of the former clause of 
the text under consideration, that 
they even presume to callit a bare 
barism. ‘To their reasoning in fas 
vour of my way of translating this 
clause, I beg leave to refer. See 
Socini Opera, v, i. p. 379, 380, 
504, 505, Enjedini Explicati- 
ones, &c. p. 224.  Crellii Opera, 
v. 3. p. 93, 94. Woltzogenius in 
loc, Artemonius in initium evane 
gelii Joannis, v. 2. Diss. iv. ps 
614. 

As to the translation of the late 
ter Clause (eyw, is) by a preterite 








tense (J was) instead of the pre. 
sent (J am,) thesame authors appear 
to me to have produced very cogent 
arguments for not admitting it, and 
to have satisfactorily shewn the 
authorities they had seen adduced 
in its favour to be irrelevant. ‘To 
them may be added Dr. Dod. 
dridge, who says, in a note on the 
verse, ** I cannot apprehend, that 
eyw eims is ever used for I was.’’ 
Mr. John Simpson, in bis excel. 
lent work on ** Internal and Pre. 
sumptive Evidences for Christiani- 
ty, &c.” partiv. ch. vil. sect. ii, 
entitled, * Prophecies uttered by 
Christ, and their fulfilment,” p. 
537, note 2, says “* eins is used to 
express future time, John viii. 58, 
as Jesus also uses it, John xvii. 24.” 
From this observation [ should in. 
fer, that this learned critic is not 
one of those who translate pis 
ASpaau yever$ai, before Abraham 
was; tor what can be meant by 
“before Abraham was, I shall be r 

Though Abraham may never 
be used in the New Testament but 
as a proper name, yet in several 
passages it seems to have been em. 
ployed to express the peculiar cha. 
racter and relation implied by the 
name, and to shew the Jews, whe- 
ther they chose to aliow it or not, 
that there was an important sense, 
in which he was to be considered 
as the father of other nations be- 
side their's. See Gal. iii. 7, 29. 
Rom. ch. iv. particularly verse 16 
and 18. More may be found on 
this subject in Enjedinus, p, 222 
—224; Slichtingius in loc, Ar. 
temonius, v. 2. p. 618; Secinus, 
v. 1. p. 505; Crellius, v. 3.p. 
94: the last author refers to tran- 
sitions from the names of persons 
to the things signified by them in 
the words Jacob, Naomi, Pe- 
ter. 


On John viii. 58. 
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The question of the Jews, -v. 
53, in reply to our Lord’s words, 
v. 52, shows, that they thought 
him to have claimed a superiority 

» Abraham; and this scems evi. 
dently to have been the principal 
point in dispute between them, 
‘The Jews, having no better argu- 
ment to offer in sypport of their 
side of the question, urge his com. 
paratively recent birth to prove 
that Abraham cou!d not have been 
seen by him. Jesus, confining 
his attention to the’ great and 
leading point under discussion, 
acts, us upon other occasions, and 
passing by unnoticed the query 
just put to him as intended to em. 
barrass him by the introduction of 
a quite different subject from what 
bad been talked about before, as- 
serts, with a solemnity perfectly 
suitable to the importance of the 
fact he maintains, viz. that of hts 
being himself the Christ, and otf 
Abraham’ s not then existing under 
the character denoted by the name 
siven him by the Deity, though 
about to be brought into existence 
under that character through his 
means. ‘his is the fact, I take 
to be affirmed by our Lord here, 
and to signify the same thing as 
he affirmed at another time when 
he said, ‘* Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold,”? Jolm 
x. 16, clearly referring to the 
converts whom his apostles would 
make among the gentiles, when 
the founder of the Jewish nation 
would have a right to the name, 
which till then could be applied 
tu him only by way of anticipati- 
on. Our Lord’s words thus une 
derstood contain, as Woltzogenius 
pronounces, @ proposition worthy 
of Christ. See Woltzogenius 4a 
loc, Socinus, v. 1, p, 505; Crele 


lius, v. 3. ps 93. 
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ihe paralielism is compieat 


ind | utul, and is preserved by 
M. Mendelssbon. Nor is this 

' in which those 
translators have made a plain pase 
sage obscure by their superfluity 
ofexpression. Ps. |. 8. is suffi- 
ciently remarkable, “I will not 
reprove thee for tby sacrifices, or 
thy bernt-offerings to have beer 
continually before me.” ‘Thus ex. 
hibited, the declaration is unin- 
telligible., Follow the construction 
and the order of the Hebrew, and 
all will be clear: 

** Not for thy sacrifices will I 
reprove thee; And thy whole 
burnt. offerings ere always belore 
me. 


Here too is 8 parallelism ; the 
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102 Notes on Passages of Scripture. 


Rom. i. 32.—** not only do the 
same, but have pl asure in them 
thatde the mm. " AS if,’ says 3 W- 
Conject. In loc, ‘to approve 
. wicked act, imphed more guilt 
commit it.’ But this 


learned man would scarce ly have 
hazarded the observation, had he 
attended to the nature of the hu. 
man mind, such % pprobation 
SUPPOses the exrtence ol a dis- 
auteres le 42 Is an inveterate, 
habit of wick aness, a love of it 
for Its OWN sake. It marks the 


ravity, a judeinent 


i, 2. ** Much, every way 
&c.” Markland (in Bowyer’s 
Conject.) asks, ° how 38 this to be 
reconciled with #7 ' 
The answer is, Paul speaks there 
of practice here ol privilege, 
Markland stands deservedly high 
as a Classical scholar, and was 
characterized by urbanity and can. 
dour as a critic” & In h S fe 


marks on Passales of xX ripture, 


hie is less successtul than many of 
his te Lhe \\ mourers, 
1 Cor. vis 5.—** though there 


be that are called Gods, whether 
in beaven or in earth, (as there be 
gods many and lords many):” Le 
Clerc \rs Critica, 77, 2d. ed.) 
thus paraphrases the last clause, 
“ut reverd sunt Seo: rod AOb, Dis 
multi et Domini multi,” and sup. 
p ses” that he apostle and the 
Jews in general occasionally and 
seri usly ‘pple 1 thre word Gods 
to the Gentile vanities. Paul, 
how: Ver, IS ar dre ssing prose lytes 
from among the he athens to Chris. 
tianits and is it probable that he 
who had just betore declared “* we 





——— 


® See h 


s excellent dedication of bis 


ecition @{ the Supplices of Euripides, 


Inver, 9? 





know that an idol is nothing in 
the world,’? would make so im. 
portant a concession ? Surely he 
sp aks here of reputed delues and 
describes the primary and secon- 
dary gods in the language with 
which the Greeks supplied him 
surely, Le Clere’s comment should 
have been, ut fales sunt Seo 
morro, &c.! 

@ Cor. v. 16.—“ though we 
have known Christ after the flesh” 

Mr. Belsham (Calm Inquiry, 
&e. 357, 358) thus paraphrases 
the verse, * It l had been the in- 
timate triend of Christ, and in the 
habit of daily personal friendship 
with him, I must forego all the 
delight and advantage of his so. 
ciety, in order to fulfil the pur- 
poses of the mission to which I 
am appointed ;? — However, it 
seems but reasonable to suppose 
that the phrase ** after the flesh,” 
has the same meaning in both 
clauses: and this meaning is ase 
certained by other texts to be 
knowing any one with reference to 
his external distinctions of birth, 
country, religion, &c. ) 

—x. 6.—** having in a readi- 
ness to revenge all disobedience, 
when your obedience is fulfilled.” 
So far as respected the Church at 
Connth, the Apostle had almost 
eflected his purpose by lenient 
measures. But this being done he 
would proceed to inflict punish- 
ment on their seducers. Paul’s 
determination appears to have been 
voluntary, and not, as Whitby (in 
loc.) imagines, forced trom him 
by the necessity of the case. 

—x1. 8.-—** to do you service, 
Giaxoviav; ‘that I might serve 
you in the ministry of the gospel.” 
Not, as Grotius (in toc.) interprets 
it, * that I might help your indi- 
gent members,’ of which fact we 








evidence, and which 
fice belonved to the deacons. 


is sometimes used speci- 


nave hoa 


WETLTTC. 
fically, in the apostle’s writings, 
the Christian 
ts sense in this verse, is point d 
the * the 


for ministry : and 


by conclusion ol 
‘{ venth. 
rem a conviction, I suppose, 


bat this Is a common meaning ot 


ul 


axovia in the epistles ro xycuyua 
scems lo have bee li employed as 
y of it, in Rom xu. 7, 


explanator 

a MS. 
tices”. 

-20.—** ye sufler if man 
bring yuu into bondage.” Fou al- 
low him to do SO, le €. says Mr. 
Locke (in loc.), ** to his own will.” 
I rather think ¢o wnwarrantable 
opinions and practice 8: for grant. 
ing that this subjection had not 
yet bren accomplished, the very 
attempt was suflicient to justify 
Paul’s the word. 

Gal. iil. 27. ** as many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ, 
have put on Christ.’”? It may be 
inquired, whence the phraseology, 
put on Christ? Or, what its pro. 
pricty in this connection? Per. 
haps the allusion Is to the baptized 
person cloathing himself again, 
when he comes out of the water. 
The proselyte when initiated into 
the gospel, lays aside his former 
garment, renounces his prejudi- 
ces, &c. whether Jewish or Hea. 
then, and puts on something new, 
Rom, xiii. 14. 

Iieb. xi. 26; “ Esteeming the 
reproach of Christ, &c.’? The 
Christ or anointed, in this verse, 
is the same with the people of God, 


which Michaelis no- 


a 


selection of 


—__ —_—— 


* Introd. to the Ni T. (Marsh.) Vol.1, 


280, 
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in the foregoing. See 1 Sam. ii, 
> De 

xi. 16.—** or profane pere 


son, as Ksau,—.’’ He ISSO called 


only as the effect of his desprsing 
his birth-right (Gen. xxv. 34.) In 
this view alone the Hebrew Chrise 
tians are exhorted not to follow 
his exainple, 1. e. not to renounce 
a blessing and a hope infinitely 
‘Though we may 
justly censure certain parts of 
Ksau’s conduct, his general chae 
racter, some features of which 
excellent, perhaps too 
harshly thought of, as the conse. 
quence of ils not being understood 
in what respect he was profane. 
James i. 22—206. ** Be ye doers of 
the word,” &c. We meet withasime 
ilar sentiment and turn of expres- 
sion in Demosthenes—(Phitip. iv.) 


more valuable. 


were 1s 


tv 
, Ar _—s 
YOY CTBCACETE, OTOYV ay 


~A 
HATY HEGYTES ~— EIT ATEAUWY 
UMM, & [hOVay ATS PoovTices 

TECk AUTWY, AAA BOE [LEMVYT OS. 

‘ = . . ad 
—25.—** continucth therein’”— 


rather contmucth to look at it, as 
opposed to what pre cedes. The 
former e7os, 10 this verse is somes 
what embarrassing. Erasmus pro- 
posed to substitute erws (Bowyer’s 
Conject. in. loc.); a reading so 
happy that I would willingly adopt 
it, could I consent to alter an 
thing in the text of the New Tes. 
tament on the authority of cone 
jecture, 

ltev, xvii, 21.—“ a mighty 
angel took up a stone like a great 
millstone, &c.”? A quotation from 
Xenophon (Anab, L. 1. chap. v, 
§ 5), may place the beauty and 
propriety of this linage na Clcarer 
light: evoimerres [Tas truAas] oves 
DAETAS—EIS PALVAWYE YVOV. H.T. Ae 


N. 
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* Still pleased to praise, 


Ant. I. Practical Sermons ‘a 
fhra i Ree ‘sy D. D. k. ‘ie S . 
7 , ‘. E fi for of f he N (W * Ye 


cloprdia Second Edition. 2 
Vols. Sve, price 1/ Ls. Long- 
man and Co, 181%. 


These sermons, which, ina short 
space | ftime, have come to a see 
cond edition, might, on account 
of their mntrinsic value, have we Il. 
envaged oui altention al an earlier 
period, 91 small portion of our 
peges, however, which we can al. 

to this department of our Re- 
pository, precludes us from that 


Dunctuatiitv m ne ticing all works 
freal merit which we could wish 
to ot rve. [he author ts well 


known to the public as a popular 
preacher anc writer: in both re. 
lations he bas long sustained a high 


reputation, and we may join in 


the testimony of our contempora. 
ries that the seru UDS by f Te us wil] 
add, in no small degree, to the 
faine which he has already ace 
quire ' as an earnest, forcible and 
pathetic teacher ol the practical 
principles of the Christian religi. 
Ol The title ** Practical Ser- 
mens’ will be readily understood 
by every readers i conveys to the 
, the idea that the 
luthor Gas not enter into any 
controversial points: he does not 
appear before the 


mina al once 


public in vindi- 
cation of tenets belonging toa par. 
Ucular sect, or party, but under. 


takes to plead the importance of 


thos principles which must be true 
upon every the: ry, because upen 
them the well. being of man in 
society depends, and, “because upon 
them it is ge nerally agreed, that 






IEW. 


yet not afraid to blame.” 


the ultimate happiness of mankind 
must rest. 

We shall enumerate some of the 
leading topics treated on, which 
are, the accomplishment of pro. 
p heey in the introduction and 
progress of Christianity s—the cube 
servance of the Sabbath :—the 
object and nature of Christian 
worship :—the evidence and prace 
tical influence of the resurrection 
of Christ :—the reasonableness of 
faith as a principle of conduct :— 
mutual love, the Christian test:— 
on a wounded spirit :—the omnl. 
presence of God ;—practical Athe- 
ism ;—the progress of vice:—the 
danger of procrastination :—re- 
flections on the character of Bar- 
zillai:~—the folly and danger of 
associating with the wicked :—the 
danger of apostacy:—the wisdom 
and duty of perseverance :—the 
credibility ofa future life evinced : 
—the principles of Christian fore 
titude :—the nature and _ bencfits 

Christian zeal :—the benefits 
resulting from the trials of life:— 
of the unequal distributions of Pro. 
vidence. 

From this account of the sube 


jects which are discussed in ths 


volumes before us, and we have 
scarcely mentioned the half, our 
readers will perceive that they are 
of great importance, and we 
can assure them that they are 
treated on, in such a manner as 
to supply persons of all classes, 
and of all ages, with much valua- 
ble information as to the princi- 
ples of their holy religion, and with 
many useful directions in the cone 
duct of life. These discourses are 













characterized for great justness of 
thought, and for an accurate dis. 
play of the rules of human duty, 
expressed always in a forcible and 
neat, and frequently in a very ani. 
mated manner: in proof of which 
we should be glad to lay before 
our readers a vatiety of extracts, 
if the limits of our own work 
would allowit. We shall content 
ourselves with giving an example 
or two of the Doctor’s method of 
handling his subject. 

In his sermon on ** The Practical 
Influence of the Resurrection of 
Christ;” from the words “ Because I 
live, ye shall live also,” after an ad. 
mirably impressive introduction, he 
observes that the words of the text 
imply notonly the future triumph of 
the disciples, to whom they were ad- 
dressed, over death, and their feli. 
city in a future world, tut the re. 
solution and activity with which, 
in consequence of the resurrection 
vf their master, they would be en- 
abled to propagate his religion, 
and serve the best interests of man. 
kind, and the glorious success that 
would crown their patience and 
labour. And he asks,” if any one 
can consider the surprizing change 
that was produced in the temper 
and conduct of our Lord’s first 
disciples, without deriving a strong 
presumptive proof that he was 
really raised trom the dead, at the 
time and in the manner which he 
had predicted? No other princi- 
ple can account for a change so 
sudden and so signal. Before his 
death, they were timid, dejected 
and desponding: when he was ap- 
prehended and condemned and led 
out to crucifixion, they were seen 
dissembling, or denying, or afraid 
of avowing their connection with 
him: and when they saw him dead 
VOL. Vil, ? 
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onthe cross, their society was dige 
solved and they retired from the 
scene in grief and despair. But 
in a few days, these same persons 
rally, re-unite, and seem to be 
divested of all former passions and 
feclings: to account for this the 
preacher says, 

*€ Nothing could have united them: no- 
thing could have inspired them with the 
resolution and intrepidity, which they so 
signally manifested: nothing could have 
supported their patience, encouraged their 
perseverance and secured their success, 
but the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead, and those powers wh ch he impatt- 
ed to them as an evidence and contirmas 
tion of the truth of this fact. Because 
he lived, they lived also. Conscious of 
his restoration to life, deriving superna- 
tural influence from him, and animated 
by the hope of finally sharing with him 
in his triumph over death nd the grave, 
the fearful became valiant, the weak 
became strong, and the gospel approved 
itself the power of God to the salvation 
of them who believed.” 


Vol. I. p. 201. 


We have observed that Dr. 
Rees does not enter into controvere 
sial points of doctrine ; there is, 
however, in this sermon, p. 109, 
a passage that seems to hold much 
stronger language with regard to 
the common opinion of the ‘atone. 
ment, than we could have expecte 
ed. Speaking of Christ, he says, 
** His death was a sacrifice of pros 
pitiation for the sins of men,” &c, 
We are aware, from what follows, 
that the whole passage may be in. 
terpreted in ® more general sense 
than that which a certain class of 
persons will attach to it. They 
will construe the paragraph in 
such a way as io shew the author 
is in union with them in renderin 
the Almighty an inexorable being, 
who requifes an atonement to be 
made before he can pardon the of. 
fences of the human race: a dec- 
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srine which we doubt net, is as 
abhorrent from the teelings and 
the faith of the pastor of the Old 
Jewry congregation, as it is trom 


ours. . 

‘Lhe xviii, xix and xx discourses, 
in the first volume of this work, 
merit attention, at a period when 
every one seems dispored to look 
upon wealth as every thing, and 
to regard an abundance ot this 
world’s goo | as essential to enjoy- 
ment and happiness: when many, 
because they cannot live m such a 
style, and more in such a sphere 
as they have either anticipated or 
been accustomed to, abandonthem- 
selves to melancholy and despair, 
rather than atte mp! to adapt then 
tempers to their ecnditien, The 
following passage will illustrate 
the author's manner on this sub- 
it Cte 

“ As we are proteeety the disciples 
of Christ, we may derive from his exam- 
pleand doctrine peculiar instruction and 
powerful motives in the cultivation and 
exercise of thie art. His views and con- 
duct illuctrated a superorty to the 
world, which we should endeavour to 
resemble. His character was the mest ex 
cellent and exemplary that was ever exhi- 
bited in human nature; and yet his con 
dition wa. humbl and o scure His 
history beclouds the lustre of rank and 
affluence. and warns us of the folly and 
danger ot rs worth by dignity of 
station or by the abundance which any 
man possesses. His doctrine expressly 
teaches us, that a man’s life, the irue 
happiness ot his life, consssteth not in the 
amplitude of his stores or the clevatien 
of his rank. It presents to our desires 
und pursuit qualities of a nobler nature and 
more lasting duration than those which 
decay with tume, and of which we must 
be inevitably bereaved by death. It fixes 
our ox Lr on a more solid basis than 
that of worldly honours and possessions : 
—on a basis, « hich will remain firm and 
immoveable, when the world disappears 
wnd the frame of nature is dissolved. It 
directs our views to a tribunal, before 
which rank and wealth will be of no ac- 
count, and teaches us to eXpect a sen- 
tence, decisive and final, according to 





the character we have maintained and 
the works we have performed. With 
this prospect, it is of little moment, 
whe ws we are abased or whether we 
alound, Piety and virtue in every stati- 
on will ensure a certain and glorious re- 
ward.” 1. 386, 387. 

In reasoning on the omnipre. 
sence of God, our author thus ad. 
dresses his audience : 


‘* As God is infinitely perfect, he must 
be every where present If we set limits 
to the presence of God. we proportiena- 
bly degrade his excellence and diminish 
his perfection. If he does not exist and 
act every where, he is so far an imper- 
fect being. Besides if we deny the exis- 
tence wn tle of God in any ene place, 
we may deny that he exists and acts in 
every other; and, consequently, he does 
not exist by that kind ef necessity of na- 
ture, which belongs to the underived and 
self-existent being. But waving these 
more abstruse demonstrations of the om- 
nipresence of God; demonstrations, 
however, that are satisfactory and con- 
vincing to those who are accustomed te 
this kind of reasoning ; we may observe, 
that God is, wherever he acts. and we 
perceive traces of the divine agen 
every where around us. The visible 
creation is in this sense full of God, 
There is not a point of space: there is 
not an atom of matter, which does not 
bear t stimeny to the presence and ine 
fluence of God; and as it is a first prin- 
ciple, that no being can act where it is 
not, the agency of God, which is univer- 
sal, must evince his universal presence. 
Wherever we discern an effect, there 
must be a cause; and of course all the 
matter and the motion which we observe 
in the universe constrains us to admit the 
vital presence and constant energy of the 
Almighty, Without God, the universe 
would bea chaos. The sun and stars, 
that gild the firmament by day and by 
night, would be extinguished.” 

I, 244, 245. 

From the foregoing passages, 
which are a fair specimen of the 
contents of fifty sermons, the rear 
der will be better able to judge of 
their value, than he could, possibly, 
Irom any commendations of ours 
We may, however add, that while 
there are among them, discourse 


calculated to rouse the young ond 
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thoughtless to exertion, and to 
awaken the profligate to reflection 
and repentance ; there are others 
admirably adapted to strengthen 
the virtuous in a course of piety 

and which will not fail to recal to 
the mind those arguments for con- 
solation and support, which are so 
necessary in a world subject to ca- 
Jamity and intended as a state of 
discipline and trial. S. 


Ant. II. Christianity an Intel- 
lectual and Individual Religion. 

A Discourse, delivered in Ren. 

shaw Street, Liverpool, Octuber 

20th, 1811, wna Chapel, open- 
ed on that Day, for the Worshop 
of the One Undivided God 

By John Grundy. 8vo. pp. 

28. Liverpool, printed: Sold 

by D. Eaton, London. 

In this discourse, Mr. Grundy 
explains, defends and enforces the 
great principles of Christianity, 
according to the judgment of Uni- 
tanians. From Rom. xiv. 4, 5, 
itis argued ** 1, That Christianity 
addresses itself to the understand. 
ing. 2. That itis an individual 
concern, having no Connection 
with worldly policy. 3. That an 
explicit avowal, by each individu- 
al, of the result of his enquiry, will 
be acceptable to Almighty God.”’ 
(p. 7.) 

The following is the conclusion 
ef this interesting discourse, which, 
together with the title-page, may 
remove our surprise at the New 
Chapel in Liverpool, being called 
in the newspapers, Unitarian. 
[See our last vol. p. 697.) 


** By the erection of this building, and 
yeur attendance in it, you have again 
publicly announced the right of private 
Jedgment. You have proclai: ed your 
determination to think and act for your- 
telves. You have. in the face of the 


world, avowed your separation from tha: 
bur 


of religien which is established in 


’s Sermon at Liverpou!. 
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this country and patronised by the state. 
In this respect you have acted only in 
conjunction w th a numerous company 
of your brethren dispersed throughout 
the kingdom. But there is one point in 
which you ditler from the great majority 
of them: in the object of your worship. 
Jointly with them you separate from the 
esta’ lished ferm Pr: ceeding upon the 
same principle, the right of judging for 
yourselves, and acting agreeab'y to you: 
conv ction, you separate from them on & 
point of at least equal magnitude, th 
e-clus ve adoration of one Peing. In 
distinction from those of your brethren 
who believe in One God with Three Per- 
ons. you believe in One God with On- 
i erson To the worship therefore of i 
One God, the Father only, this 
dedicated 

“In consequence of this diversity of opi 
niou, we have another term of reproach 
to encounter. 

“Arian amd Socinian are the terms ge 
neially assigned to us; and these, tll 
l cely, were frequently considered as sy- 
nowimous with Dest or Infidel. The 
term: Presbyterian is now conimoniy 
used; but, | confess, some difficulty ap- 
pears to me to attend the use of it: be 
cause, it has either no definite meaning 
as to opinions or discipline, or if .. have 
any meaning, it signifies something 
which we are vet. The phrase Rational 
Christian is in one respect objectionable. 
It is deemed invidious and savouring 
of pride. Though it ought to be 
understood, thit. v hen the term is used, 
it does not mean, rational as opposed to 
irrational; it denotes persons who make 
reason their guide in reli.ious principles 
and doctrines, in opposition to those 
who consider religion as an affair of 


house ; 


Seeling 


“Since we must have some discriminct 
ing appellation, would that we could 
unite in the use of one ter), so defined 
as to include us ail, the term Unilarian ; 
Unitarinn, in contra-distinction from 
Trin'tarian, and referring solely to the 
olject of religious adoration. A ‘Tiinita 
rian worships One God with ¢hree per- 
sons. A Unitarian worships On. Undi 
vided God. ‘The térm thus cefined, 
would include us all. » hether believing 
the pre-eristence, or the s imple humanly 
of Jesus Christ; an i: fully adopted and 
publicly avowed it m ght probably ! 
an ind's-eluble bond ef uncon 

* Christwns, as the di ciples 
Master, Jesus Ciri.t; Disscvitenty ag s¢ 


parating yourselves fromthe Fstablisbed 


eo. one 
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Church; Unitarians, according to the 
definition previously given, as worship- 
pers of God the Father only; you as- 
semble within these wails For 
the promotion of un dulterated Christi 
anity, you hive erected this edifice. To 
this great ob ect, may it ever be devoted. 
And may peace dwell within this taber- 
nacle, and happiness attend those who 
stated!y assemble within its doors.” 
Pp. 24—28. 





Aut. III. Evghteen Hundred and 
Eleven. A Poem. By Anna 
Laetitia Barbauld, 4to.pp. 25. 
Johnson and Co 1812. 
Eagerly will the leaves of this 

work be Ope ned by all w hose ear 

has been charmed by the genius 
of its well-known author: but the 
lover of his country will almost 
forget the delight he is wont to take 
in the effusions of genius, whilst 
his heart trembles at the solemn 
truths, and melts at the sad anti- 
cipations, of this deeply interesting 
poem. Heaven grant that the me. 
lancholy strain may not prove the 

TOICEe of prophecy / 

Alter a pathetic description of 
the miseries and crimes of war, 
we meet with the following lines : 
Aad think’st thou, Britain, stil] te sit at 

ease, 

An island Queen amidst thy subject seas, 


While the vet billows, in the:r distant 
roar, 


But soethe thy slumbers, and but kiss 
thy shore ? 


To sport in wars, while danger keeps 


aloof, 

Phy grassy turf unbdruised by hostile 
hoot ? 

So sing thy flatterers; but, Britain, 
know, 

Thou 


who hast shared the guilt must 
share the woe. 


‘The author, throuch the poem, 

pursues the afflicting thought that, 

Night, gothic night, azain may shade 
the plains 

Where Power is seated, and where 

ocience re gus , 

England, the seat of arts, be only known 


Sy the gray ruin and the mouldering 
stone 5 





That time may tear the garland from her 
brow, 
And Europe sit in dust, as Asia now. 

This gloomy prospect is, haw- 
ever, somew hat enlivened by the 
hope that honourable fame will 
survive the ruin of our native 
country; and that distant lands 
will succeed to all the biessings of 
civilization and frecdom: 

Yet, O my country, name beloved, 
revered 

By every tie that binds the soul endeared, 

Whose image to my infant senses came 

Mixt with Religion’s light and Free- 
dom’s holy flame! 

If prayers may not avert, if ‘tis thy fate 

To rank amongst the names that once 
weie great, 

Not like the dim cold crescent shalt thou 
fade, 

Thy debt to Science and the Muse un- 
paid : 

Thine are the laws surrounding states 
revere, 

Thine the full harvest of the mental year, 

Thine the bright stars in Glory’s sky 
that shine, 

And arts that make it life to live are 
thine, 

If westward streams the light that leaves 
thy shores, 

Still from thy lamp the streaming radi- 

__ ance pours. 

Wide spreads thy race from Ganges to 

the yo 

O’er half the western world thy accents 
roll: 

Nations beyond the Apalachian hills 

Thy hand has planted and thy spirit fills; 

Soon as their gradual progress shall im- 
part 

The hner sense of morals and of art, 

hy stores of knowledge the new states 
shall know, 

And think thy thoughts, and with thy 
fancy glow. 

We lament that this poem is not 
more extended. For a nation 
drunken with blood, line upon line, 
and precept upen precept, is need- 
ful. Many more reflections of the 
most impressive nature might, on 
such a subject, have flowed from 
the pen of an author, whom every 
man of poetic and moral taste ree 
veres aS @ poet, a patriot and 4 
Christian. M. 
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MEMOIR OF MRS. LINDSEY, BY MRS. CAPPE. 
(In a Letter to the Editor.) 





O©IR 
York, Feb. 9th 1812. 

[ wish ] were more equal to the 
task allotted me, of giving, to such 
of your readers as it may interest, 
some idea of the character of my late 
highly.valued triend, Mrs, LIND. 
SEY, of Essex Street. Frequent 
personal intercourse in the carly 
part of life, added to a confiden. 
tial correspondence for more than 
half a century, may be supposed 
to have supplied ample materials, 
and in fact it has supplied them ; 
my diflidence arises, not from any 
defect of this sort, but from the 
difficulty of selecting from the long 
series of past events that crowd 
upon my recollection, a few of the 
most striking, and of compressing 
the relation to be given of them 
within the compass that can be 
allowed in the Monthly Reposito- 
ry. It would be easy for me 
to descant upon her talents and 
her virtues; the activity, ability 
and zeal, with which she unweari- 
edly pursued whatever might pro- 
mote the general cause of scriptu- 
ral truth and virtue, increase the 
happiness, or alleviate the distress 
of suffering individuals, But in- 
discriminate panegyric is not my 
object; far would she herself have 
been from desiring it; ‘* Pray for 
me,’’? was her constant language, 
“that the many failings and de- 
fects of a too irritable nervous 
system, may finally be subdued 
and corrected.” 

Mrs. Lindsey’s father, Mr. Els. 
worth, of Richmond, in York. 
shire, died in early life, leaving 
a widow and two daughters; Han. 
sah, the elder of whom, and the 


subject of this memoir, was born 
in August, 1740, Elizabeth, the 
younger, a most lovely, amiable 
girl, died at the age of thirteen 
years, and being two years younger 
than ber sister, and nearer my own 
age, she was my beloved and fa. 
vourite companion, and I well re. 
member her death at this moment, 
as my deepest and earliest afflictie 
on. Whilst her children were yet 
young, Mrs. Elsworth married the 
late very eminent Archdeacon 
Blackburne, the near neighbour 
and friend of my father, who was 
Mr. Lindsey’s predecessor in the 
living of Catterick, Hence our 
early connection, and hence also, 
probably, in consequence of this 
marriage, those early associations 
were formed in the originally supe. 
rior mind of Miss Elsworth, which 
powerfully tended to its expansion 
and vigour, and to fit her for the 
important station in after life, she 
was destined so eminently to fill. 
As it is edifying, where it can be 
done, to trace the several minute 
circumstances which lead, in 
their consequences, .to events 
most important to the individual 
and to others in various ways cone 
nected; proving to demonstration 
that nothing happens by chance, 
and thus to obtain a transient 
glimpse of that more glorious dee 
velopment of divine wisdom and 
goodness which will be displayed 
when the great volume of provie 
dence shall be more clearly une 
folded; I shall mention the fole 
lowing apparently trifling anec. 
dote, 

There lived in the neighbour. 
hood of Catterick, a very excel- 
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lent old lady, who had originally 
been the companion and humble 
friend of the eminently pious Lady 
Betty Hastings, formerly well 
known in a large and extensive 
neighbourhood in the West Riding 
of this county, for her numerous 
charities, and whose younger sis~ 
ter, Lady Anne Hastings, was Mr. 
Lindsey's earliest patroness. He 
was ona visit at her house, where 
my mother accidentally met him. 
He had read with great interest 
some of the Archdeacon’s cele- 
brated publications, and finding 
my mother was acquainted with the 
family, asked her many questions 
respecting it; and she happened 
incidentally to mention, among 
other particulars, that Mrs. Black- 
burne had a daughter by a former 
marriage of uncommon talents, 
The thought immediately struck 
Mr. Lindsey, as he afterwards 
told my mother, that a yeung 
person so endowed and so edu. 
cated, would be a most desirable 
companion for lite; he did not, 
however, at that time make any 
acquaintance in the Archdeacon’s 
family, but went soon after to re. 
side in Dorsetshire, on a living 
given him by the late Lord Hunt. 
ington. He corresponded, after 
this, for some time, with the Rev. 
Daniel Watson, who was warm] 

patronised by the late Bishop 
Law, and had afterwards the liv- 
ing of Middleton Tyas, in York. 
shire. Mr. Watson, in one of bis 
letters, speaking of a visit he had 
lately made at Richmond, hap. 
pened to mention Miss Elsworth 
QS possessing uncommon talents; 
and this little circumstance con. 
firming the prejudice in her tavour 
made upon his mind by the acci- 
dental conversation already men. 
tioned some years befere, he wrote 
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immediately to inquire of Mr. 
Watson, (who was at that time the 
tutor of my brother, and resident 
in our family,) if he knew whether 
the young lady was disengaged, 
and in consequence of Mr. Wat. 
son’s reply, Mr. Lindsey came to 
Richmond ; and en a second visit, 
in the latter end of that summer, 
on the 29th of September, 1760, 
the marriage took place, Mrs. L. 
having just completed her 20th 
year. How little was it then 
foreseen that a sense of duty would 
at length compel Mr. Lindsey to 
make a sacrifice, which not only 
required his own utmost fortitude, 
but the aid and assistance likewise 
of such a coadjutor ! 

They continued to reside in Dore 
setshire, until the death of my 
father, three years afterwards; 
when Mr. Lindsey obtained an exe 
change of the living he then pose 
sessed, for that of Catterick ; not 
with any view to greater emolue 
ment, but solely from the desire 
of being nearer Richmond. 

At Catterick, in the following 
year, I had the happiness of being 
first introduced to Mr, Lindsey. 
Residing with my mother at that 
time in the n ighbourhood, I was 
invited by my eld friend to spend 
afew days with them, and never 
can I forget the impression made 
upon my mind, by their conversa 
tion, their plan of life, the habits 
of seli-demal it included, the great 
objects they had constantly mn view, 
and the admirable means they 
adopted to secure the attainment 
of them. This was probably the 
more striking, from the circuim- 
stance of my having been for some 
ume, after the death of my father, 
in the family of soine distant -relae 
tions of my mother’s, who lived 
in great spleadour, but whose cha- 








racters were in every respect the 
very reverse of those I was now 
contemplating. How often was 
I not ready in secret to exclaim, 
with the widowed daughter of 'Na- 
omi, ** Where ye live, there would 
I live; your God shall be my 
God; where ye die, there would I 
die; and there also would 1 be 
buried.” 

In Mr. Lindsey were united the 
most amiable temper, the most 
unaffected humility, thinking no- 
thing of himself and his own vari- 
ous attainments; the most ardent 
piety, and unbounded generosity 
and benevolence : qualities which 
were rendered still more attractive 
by his having been early intro- 
duced, immediately on his leaving 
college, to the most cultivated and 
highly polished society of that day, 
in the family of the Duke of So- 
merset ; possessing as he did the 
rare talent of extracting the pure 
gold without any mixture of the 
base alloy of pride, ambition, 
self-indulgence, or the vain love 
of pomp and grandeur. A train 
of adverse circumstances, together 
with his great generesity to ap on- 
ly sister, had deprived Mr. Lind. 
sey of his paternal patrimony. At 
that time, therefore, they had little 
more than the produce of the liv. 
ing, about 300/. per ann. with the 
addition of a comfortable house 
and garden, in a chearful airy 
situation, without rent or taxes. 
Here then, the strict economy of 
both, and the extraordinary ta- 
lents of my friend in her domestic 
arrangements, were qualities of 
first importance. During the re- 
maining nine years that they con- 
tinued at Catterick, I was their 
frequent and highly privileged vi- 
sitor. Mrs. Lindsey had an apo- 
thecary’s shop; a good assortment 
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of medical books and considerable 
acuteness in the discrimination of 
disease; to the poor, therefore, 
she was a skilful physician, not 
only supplying and preparing me. 
dicines for their relief, but gene. 
rally administering them in person; 
and I remember, when frequently, 
witnessing as I did, her extraordi. 
nary success, I was wont to ex. 
claim, ‘* How should I exult if I 
had your knowledge and could 
thus apply it,” she would calml 
answer, “*Exult, you would have no 
reason; do you not think thatif it 
were the will of God these poor 
persons should recover, he could 
easily have employed other means 
of equal efficacy, without my fee. 
ble agency ?” 

They established a sort of Sun- 
day School; the children of the 
poor, and some of the farmers’ 
servants were divided into classes, 
and had such religious instruction 
imparted to them, on the Sunday 
afternuon and evening, as was 
deemed suitable to their respective 
ages and attainments, Mrs. L. take 
ing the younger, and Mr. L. the 
elder classes. They were rewards 
ed, according to their proficiency, 
with Testaments, Bibles, Prayer 
Books, Pilgrim’s Progress, the Life 
of God in the Soul of Man, and 
many other religious books, wholly 
at the expence of their patron and 
patroness. But these were not the 
only instances of their bounty, 
Not a case of individual distrese 
occurred which they did not en- 
deavour to alleviate, if they could 
not wholly relieve, Will it be ine 
quired, how charities so extensive 
could be accomplished with re- 
sources so extremely limited? I 
would reply, that the habitual 
self-denial of the shepherd of the 
flock, who desired nothing for 
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himself but the simple st fare, aided 
by their keeping very early hours, 
little Company, and the ad- 
mirable family arrangements of 
Mrs. L. whose two domestics, 
(one man and one maid,) moved 
as it were by clock work ; aided 
further by her own pers nal acti- 
vitv and dumestic knowledge, not 
only sup prlie d the power ¢ f doing all 
this, but the house, the garden, the 
adjoining premises and Church. 
yard, which my father had pre- 
Vv) usly plan ited with ornamental 
trees, and adorned with wood. 
bines, laburn: roses and jese 
pt with such per- 
fect neatness that the whole ape 
pearance was that of cheerfulness 
and comfort, approaching some. 
what to taste and elegance. The 
late Mr. Mason, so highly appreci- 
ated o< a poet, and who had been 
an imtimate college companion of 
Mr. Lindsey’s, on making them a 
visit was much struck with this, 
and was disposed to celebrate my 
trend as a perfect model for the 
wite of a country clergyman. 

But this was not the field, ad- 
mirable as were her labours in it, 
where the singular talents of Mrs. 
Lindsey. and her strict adherence 


samines, were «a 


to principle, were 1) stcon-picuous, 


Far from ever urging her exe mpla- 
ry husband t accept of the splen. 
did offer rs of great church prefer. 
ment, Which were made to him frem 
time to time by the Northumber- 
land and Huntington families, one 
of which effcrs in particular, would 
have led unmediately to an Irish 
bishoprick, s she entere dfully intothe 
views which compelled his refusal: 
and when, on his recovery from a 
violent rheumatic fever, in which 
he had continued tw enty successive 
nights without sleep, and j in which 
she had nursed him with an activi- 
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ty and judgment peculiarly her 
own, he said to her, that one 
thing only had disturbed his mind, 
the delinquency, as he deemed 
it, of continuing to minister in a 
church so far removed from gos. 
pel simplicity—** Then relinguish 
it,” was her noble reply ; ; * our 
wants are not many, and, in some 
way or other, the providence of 
God will enable us_ to supply 
them.” At that time or soon after, 
the resolution of retiring from the 
church was taken, although it was 
not put in execution till nearly 
two years after, owing to some pe. 
culiar circumstances, which this 
is not the place to detail. They 
continued, however, to make gra 
dual preparation, but not by di. 
minishing their usual charities, or 
withholding other acts of kindness, 
in which their whole income was 
usually expended; so far other. 
wise, indeed, that during the last 
year, the small-pox having been 
very fatal in that district, they in- 
curred the additional expence of 
inoculating all the children of the 
poor in their own large village, 
and in the neighbouring hamlets, 
most of whom Mrs. Lindsey ate 
tended in person, and with so 
much success, that she did not 
lose a single patient. 

I shall not here attempt to de- 
tail the various results of this mag- 
nanimous resolution, the effect of 
an clevation of mind so exceeding- 
ly uncommon, more especially as 
I hope the time is not distant 
when the whole transaction, to- 
gether with its important conse. 
quences, will be presented to the 
public by a much abler pen. J 
must not, however, omit saying, 
that every necessary preparation 
for the intended sale of furniture, 
plate and china, to defray the ex- 
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once of their removal and to sup. 
ply the means of present subsise 
cence, to which their own very 
small private property was quile 
unequal, being me rery th lil. 
rest of lour or five hundred pounds 
settled upon Mrs Lindsey,) was 
made by herself with the greatest 
alacrity and cheerfulness. | was 
at Cath rick when Mr. Lindsey 
nreached his farcwel! sermon trom 
Acts xx. 32. and an equally al- 
fecting scene I never witnessed, = I 
remained there till within a few 
lays of their final departure, and 
a ke tter how 1h my possession froin 
Mrs. L. written during that inter. 
val, dated Sunday evening, part of 
which I shall transcribe, will give 
the most accurate idea of the 
state of mind in which she per- 
formed her part of their arduous 
duty. 

“ This day is over, and my husband’s 
presence m de me as happy as I can be 
among this sorro vinz pe ple. Surely 
these impressions which arise fiom atte:- 
tion and gratitude cannot all die, and 
wholly miss of their Girse and best desti- 
pation, the Author of all good. O that 
they may know and love him, through 
his poor creatures and have his favour 
forever' John’s griet,” (their man ser 
vant) like Mr. B’s. was native, but 
stronger as his ties were: eight yeors in 
dulgence and the habits «onsequent to 
be destroyed, or nearly so by-removing to 
new scenes: and on such an occasion 
where no little resentments which so 
commonly cause removals and reconcile 
the mind to other plices, stepped in to 
abate the sorrow. { am persuaded he 
will often be your visitor to inquire about 
us. Poor M. T. how she saddened me! 
She is perfectly stupified with grief. I 
have said and done all I can to reconcile 
her. We had no letter to day but from 
Mr. Masen [imagine all our more dis- 
tant fr.ends suppose we are gone. “Two 
days more will accomplish this painful 
removal, and send us into the wide werld 
again. but if the great Governor do but 
go with us, we shall have nothing to 
fear.” 

After finally bidding adieu to 
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Catterick, they spent one night 
with my mother and myself at Bee 
then lived, aad J 
accompanied them the followin 

morning to Wakefield, where we 
spent a day or two with the late 
most excellent Mr. Turner, at that 
line minister there; and $0 much 
had the tone of my mind been 
raised by witnessing their magnae 
TT La courave, that it was 
not till saw them drive away in 


dal 5 where we 


aod 


the chatse which was to convey 
them on their doubtful pilgrimage, 
that I telt the full pressure of the 
loss [ was about to suff r. In 
vain did | look around lor come 
fort; iriends and companions like 
these. were po where to be found ; 
and the world appeared to my afe 
feted spirit like one vast dreary 
wilderness. But | am wandering, 
Mr. Editor, from my purpose, 
Which is simply to demonstrate, 
froma few striking tacts, that my 
fiend was no ordinary proficient 
In the school of her sainted cone 
fessor; bu like him was ready to 
relinquish CASC, independence, PpO-< 
pular esteem and even the power 
of being useful to others, when put 
in competition with the paramount 
duty of stuict integnty in the sight 
of God, us the only mean of obe 
taining his favour. i 
After they took up their abode 
in London, Mrs. Lindsey did nog 
relinguish her former habits of 
great activity and extensive useful 
nesss Among their numerous ciry 
cle of triends, acquaintance, or 
other connections, there was not 
a sick couch that she did not Visit, 
or a sorrowing family to whom she 
did not endeavour to adininister 
consolation and advice; and so 
eminent were her seryices in this 
way, possessing as she did, the 
singular ialent of always suggesting 
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the best means of attaining the de- 
sired end, and of @ ing directly to 
the point most « fiectual to promote 
it, that her influence, under cir. 
cumstances in themselves wholly 
adverse to her possessing it, was 
universal and truly astonishing. 
The first great work in which 
she engaged, was planning Essex 
Chap: |, and the house of the mi. 
mister adjoining; daily superin: 
tending the various workmen em- 
ployed in the 
iriving how to 


building, and con 
make the 
the small allotted space; and I be. 
lieve it willbe admitied that there 
are few professional architects who 
ceuld more completely have suc. 
ceeded in theirobject. Forsome 
years after they first went to Lon. 
don, they had a small lodging in 
Featherstone buildings, Holborn, 
without a servant, and were under 
the necessity of exerting the most 
rigid economy. At length, how- 
ever, when the worship in Essex 
Street was established; when, af. 
ter some years, an uncle of Mrs, 
Lindsey’s had left them for their 
joint lives, a considerable income : 
and eventually, when several of 
Mr. Lindsey’s friends who ad. 
mired and loved him, had 
bequeathed him considerable 
legacies; as they never expended 
much upen themselves, or materi. 
ally altered their mode of livine 

they were enabled once more to 
extend pecuniary relief in various 
ways, to numbers of persons on a 
very extensive scale; and to oTaie 
tify their benevolence stil] further 
by forwarding every charitable or 
useful undertaking ;—such more 
especially as had a tendency to 
promote the great cause of scrip. 
tural truth, and holiness of life 
and conversation. 


To the surrounding poor they 


most of 
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were also constant and daily be. 
nefactors, and, if labouring under 
disease, and that Mrs. Lindsey 
was unable to visit them herself, 
she was wont to bespeak the kind- 
nes: and to call in the medical aid, 
of her broiher, Dr. Blackburne, 
who had generally a long string of 
her poor pensioners upon his list, 
Need I add, “ that the blessing 
of those who were ready to perish 
came upon them,” and that the 
tears of the orphan and widow 
will long bedew their hallowed 
grave. 

I do not know that Mrs. Lind. 
sey ever wrote any thing beyond 
the keeping up for many years a 
very numerous and extensive Cor. 
respondence. She particularly 
excelled in the use of terms most 
appropriate to express her mean. 
ing; in the discrimination and 
acuteness of her remarks; in seize 
ing upon the prominent traits mn 
the character she meant to deline. 
ate, or in the event she designed 
to relate, and above ill, in the 
art of condensing her subject. 
Her sketches, like those of a mas 
ter, were real portraits. [t was 
her particular wish in many ine 
stances that her letters should be 
destroyed, and therefore I do not 
think myself at liberty to give 
more than an extract or two from 
the very few I have remaining, by 
way of specimen and as serving ' 


_ Justify the character I have give 


of them above, 

Speaking of a particular friend 
of their’s whose faculties had been 
deranged by a stroke of apoplexys 
she says, 

“ What athousand embarrassment 
beset our worthy old frends by the cala 
mitous state of their brother and all his 
complicated aflairs! Not one thing ¢# 
they do, or receive a penny of his, W! 
Out taking out a statute of lunacy, 








that at present they cannot think right, 
hoping that he may recover his facult es, 
a thing contrary to all exper ence when 
the disorganization of the brayn has been 
sosevere. Yet cven under this awful 
business, good is visible; it has arrested 
our thrce amiable young men, (his ne- 

hews) in their caer pursuit after the 
deceitful allurements of this transitory 
world, in which this poor weeping im 
becile was enveloped, with ali the pre- 
vious requisites of a total'y opposite cha- 
racter: scoffed out of his belief vy an 
infidel partner, his first strong and ten- 
der affections broken and divert..i from 
their proper course, which he filc and 
lamented, but had not prine ple suflici 
ent to remedy. Ttlow many hours of 
fruitless persuasion have we spent upon 
him! He loved us very much, and ad 
mired a virtue he felt visionary, but de- 
lectable. He hasoften sa‘d to his young- 
est sister, *Oh such a woran as Mrs. 
L. would have done every thing for me, 
in ewe. I wish ardently there may 
be any power left to recal him, .o the 
solitude and restraint he is under, and 
which he understands perfectly, and 
subm ts to with tears when seen occ. si- 
onally by one of the young men: but 
never .nquires after his sisters or us: he 
has got a great attachment to a child 
who belongs to the h use, who often 
amuses him, and whom he wants to bay 
that he may never part with him But 
enough of ths melancholy story, w.th 
profound gratitude for a more fa. ourable 
lot.” 

Speaking of Dr. Priestley’s fare. 

well visit, previous to his going te 
America, she says, 


“On Sunday the oth,” (April, 17@4,) 
“¢ he came to us and attended the morn- 
ing service. Mr. Toulmin, of Taunton,” 
(now Dr. Toulmin, of Birmingham,) 
“¢ happened to preach, and a more suit- 
able sermon could not have been made 
On purpose, being composed under the 
impressions he had felt from the state of 
things—his own persecution, and his son's 
being driven with his wife and four 
children to America last year. He is an 
excellent preacher; has pathetic tones 
like Mr, L.; the chapel was quite crowd- 
ed, (as Dr. P. had said he should be there 
if the ship did not sail till Saturday, 
Which-was expected,) and a very affect- 
ing scene it was; every body felt it on one 
éfound or other. My station was be- 
tween two placid men, who bear with 
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composure the events of life; the one, 
just twenty years ago, beginning this 

or,hip. attended by the other, to be 
near if «|isaster had happened - witnesses 
to truth a ove the common rate, then 
both silenced, one from age, the other 
from open persecution, Never more to be 
seen co,cihe ull the resurrecuon, Mrs, 
Lee was compleatly overset; indeed, if 
it had not been a communion day, se 
that above half were gone out before, 
Dr. P. would not have got away, down 
stuirs, till din .er time. ‘Theteo frends 
were in such yoot health and spints, 
$00 hing every bocy with g »od hopes of 
a future happy ssuc. that ic was quite 
hese the occasions 


animacng: nor are 
under which my sp rits sink, 59 that we 
passed a shor: and ¢ ceriu: dinner-time; 


after which, the Doctor walked to Hack- 
ney to his wife. and to inguire how Mr, 
Belshan had sone through his tirst sere 
mon There was a chance of seeing 
him again on Monday bt an express 
called them to the ship early in the 
mornin... Mr. ‘Toulmin’s sermon fs 
printin., Wih one he preached here 
tew Sundays before: very good both, 
but hs mauner and voice were the most 
impressive.” 

Speaking of the same eminent 
person, ina letter written in 1803, 
seven years afier, she says, 

“ Bya leiter from Dr. Priestley, he 
is in toleravle health, and very busy 
with some new and useful small pubhi- 
cations. When finished, he says he shall 
retire with thankfulness to close a happy 
life. Very few would feel this after 
such a varicty of severe trials and im 
exile, but he can see only good under 
the divine government.” 

My deceased trend was habitu- 
ally intlucencell by a deep sense of 
the power, the wisdom and the 
goodness of God, and by a firm 
belief that all things will work 
together for good, both in life and 
in death to those who sincerely 
desire to do his will as revealed in 
the gospel of Christ; and she had 
all the zeal, the ardour and the 
courage of a reformer, whenever 
an opportunity occurred of lend 
ing her aid in promoting the great 
cause, that of the strict wnity of 
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God as taught in the scriptures of 
both the Old and New Testaments, 
to which the life of her most ¢x- 
emplary husband had so long 
been devoted. She was far from 
being clated by the uncommos 
tribute paid to her talents, and to 
that extraordinary energy of mind 
which enabled ber to become a 
geneial benelactress to her rela. 
tions and friends, and to many 
others variously connected. ‘The 
following account of herself, drawn 
it will be confessed with oo flat. 
tering pen, extracted fiom a let. 
ter written in the year 1797, will 
“eed prove and establish 
this. 


“You have a thousand pleasant visi- 
@ns and gratifications belonging to your 
temper, of which | am quite incapable, 
from my irritable frame, sadly increased 
by early impressions, in which pleasure 
Was not an ingredient: duty and neces- 
sity have made me do some righc things; 
mobody would love me if they knew me 
as | know myself, and haste I never 
thought they did it mych, and did not 
wonder at it. | have been more of a 
useful than loveable creature, from 
meaning well and taking pains to do 
what was allotted tome. This is nota 
good picture of your friend's mind, but 
ut isa true one. My chief happiness 
has arisen from an union with one of the 
best, gentlest and most indulgent of human 
beings, and being employed in doing the 
rough work in the important station to 
which he was called, and which kept 
me from the world ani its temptations, 
which ought to have made me better: 
but I have not caught his spirit, owing 
tothe discordant particles of which | 
am composed,—I wish they may end 
with this corruptible body.” 

_ Nor was this an insulated feel. 
ing; i was her usual strain 
whenever she spoke Or wrote of 
herself. 1 shall give one more 


short specimen from a letter dated 
the 29th of Sept. 1806. 


“T begin at least to address you on 
this memorable day, which 46 Rin ago 


began the career of distingui 
happy destiny, marked threughots erah 


e 





advantages for virtue and the divine fa. 
your, if my own insensibility to it, had net 
defeated the means more than it ought: 
yet I would hope so much good has been 
acquired as to lay the foundation of go- 
ing forward hereafter, and may finally 
end in joy unspeakable.” 


Where isthe heart so cold, as 
to read this without involuntarily 
exclaiming, Amen, so be it? Yes, 
my friend, thy painful struggles 
with a highly nervous irritable sys- 
tein, are now all over—ihey are 
vanished like the deepening shades 
of night, on the glorious approach 
of asummer’s morning. Our se- 
paration probably will not be long, 
aud when, “in some nobler man- 
sion of our father’s house,’’ we 
meet again, how transcendent will 
be the transformation ! 

“ The change will come: this active 
mind, 
To — dark scenes no more con- 
n ‘ 
Shall burst the chains with glad sur- 
prize, 
And in the Saviour’s image rise.” 

For the last four or five years, 
Mis. Lindsey’s health and active 
powers were visibly declining, and 
when | last saw her in the Sept, 
of 1808, her constitutional ner- 
vous irritability was painfully in. 
creased, heightened no doubt by 
extreme anxiety for her angelic 
husband, who had suffered re- 
peated slight paralytic attacks and 
was calmly approaching the last 
month of his earthly pilgrimage ; 
his composed benign countenance 
seeming to say, * All the days 
of mine appointed time will I wait, 
until my change come,” . She 
continued, however, ber wonted 
exertions for the relief of the poor, 
and especially of the diseased 
poor, who are usually very nume- 
rous in the little narrow Janes and 
alleys of the Essex Street neigh- 
buurhood. Petitions of various 
sorts were almost daily pouring 














in; the medical skill of Dr. Black- 
burne was in Constant requisition 
for their relicf, and his prescrip- 
tions were sent to an eminent 
druggist, and made up at the ex- 
pense of their generous benefac- 
tress. ‘The last letter I received 
from her, seven weeks ago, was 
dated on the 18th of Dec, and it 
has obtained with me a kind of 
sanctity as being ber last letter. 
It is short, but written in her usual 
manner, containing many affecti- 
onale expres-ions of esteem and 
regard. ** You I know,” she says, 
“will be kind to me, whether | 
write or not,” 

On Monday (Jan, 13th) a par- 
ty of ber particular fnends drank 
tea with ber, and she appeared 
much as usual; they were struck, 
however, on taking leave, with the 
fervent mannerin which she pray- 
ed that God would bless them ; 
“‘as if,” says Mr. Frend, ** she 
had a kind of presage of her ap- 
pruaching dissolution.” On the 
Tuesday evening, she bad a slight 
paralytic seizure, which deprived 
her, the next day, of the use of 
speech: and the pressure on the 
brain increasing, she gradually 
sunk into a state of insensibility, 
without pain or suffering of any 
kind, until Saturday morning the 
18th, when she calmly and tran- 
quilly expired. It was her daily 
prayer that her last sickness might 
not be long, so as to be a burden 
to her friends, and her prayer was 
heard. 

Happy will the writer of this 
imperfect memoir esteem herself, 
if any of those whom it may inte- 
Test, and especially the young 
who are just embarking on the 
eventful voyage of human lie, 
may be induced by the example 
0 real excellence it exhibits, to 
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aim like the subject of it, * to per- 
fect holiness in the fear of God.” 
It will be seen that this principle, 
afflicted as she was by the most 
paintfl nervous irritability, was 
her support and consolation, a per. 
petual incitement to useful and 
benevolent excrtion ; and if like 
her, they are so happy as to have 
more enlightened views than others 
of the Christian dispensation, (that 
best gilt of God to man) and to 
jein in a purer worship, let them 
beware that they do not by a life 
of thoughtless dissipation, by con. 
forming to the manners and gain- 
ing the habits of the fashionable 
world, around~ them, insensibly 
imbibe its spirit; and thus bring 
discredit on the sacred name they 
bear. Let not the question which 
has so frequently been asked with 
apparent triumph, bave the speci+ 
ous sanction of their name for be. 
ing again repeated; * What do ye 
more than otbers?? © How is the 
value and importance of your ree 
ligious principles, exemplified in 
your temper and your conduct?’ 
If, on the other hand, this ate 
tempt at the plain statement of a 
few interesting facts should be 
read by any who on some subjects 
think very differently from the chase 
racter here delineated ; if it may 
not overcome their prejudices, at 
least may it improve their candor, 
and lead them to receive with caue 
tion those vehement theological 
anathemas, by whatever authority 
enforced, which consign toeverlaste 
ing perdition whoever shall pre- 
sume to question the peculiar doge 
mas of their own sect or party, 
‘The truly Catholic spirit, so hip. 
pily evinced by the generous prd= 
motets of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, has done much to 
soften and ameliorate the rancour 
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of these little party animosities and 
distinctions, and to bastenthe dawn 
of that happy day, when all men 
shall ** perceive’? with the ven- 
erable apostle, “ that God is no 
respecter of persons, but in every 
© nation he who teareth bim and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted 
of hun.” 

1 am sorry, Mr. Editor, to 
have engrossed su many of the 
pages of your Repository ; but 
the subject Is of nO COMMON Oc. 
currence : and the mere mention, 
when speaking of Mrs. Lindsey, 
of her talents and her viriues, could 
hot have done justice to either. 

l am your obliced and cone 
stant reader, 
CATHARINE CAPPE. 


_-——__——_~« 


Brief Memoir of the Rev. Edward 
Havrvies. 

Died on Saturday the Ist of 
February in the 69th year of bis 
age, the Rev. Epwarp Har. 
Rigs, of Ascott, in the county of 
Sulop. 

He was the eldest son of an 
ancient and respectable family, 
received the early part of his edu- 
cation at the Iree grammar schoo] 
in Shrewsbury, and was after- 
wards entered as a student at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge ; 
where, in due time, he took the 
degrees of Buchelor and Master 
of Arts. His ancestors had been 
Warm supporters of what are call- 
ed high church principles, and 
the writer of this heard him, within 
the last six months, mention with 
self- congratulation, the change 
wrought in his mind, during his 
residence at college, chiefly by a pe. 
rusal of Locke’s * Letters on Gov- 
eriment,”’ and the * fadependent 
Whig.” At the usual time he took 





orders, and was inducted into the 
livings of Cleobury Mortimes, and 
Hanwood, both in Shropshire. At 
the latter of these, which was with. 
ina mile of bis principal place of 
residence, he did regular duty for 
several years, edifying his hear. 
ers, not only by the doctrines 
which he imculcated from the 
pulpit, but by the uniform in. 
tegrity and benevol: nce of his life. 

Mr. Lindsey’s scecssion from 
the church, and the ** Apology” 
which he published upon that oc. 
casion, made a strong impression 
upon his mind, which was remark- 
able not only for the acuteness of 
its reasoning powers, but fur a des 
gree of candour and freedom from 
prejudice, of which ‘we unhappily 
have but few examples. He was 
induced to consider more deeply 
than he had hitherto done, the 
foundation upon which, what are 
termed, gospe/ mysterics are laid. 
He studied the sacred writings, 
and a number of the best compo. 
sitions Which have been given to 
the world upon this momentous 
subject; and the result of these 
inquiries is well and forcibly ex- 
pressed by himself, in a sermon, 
preached at the Unitarian chapel, 
in Shrewsbury, a few months 
before his death ;— There have 
been many excellent books written 
by great and good men, with the 
best design, to reduce Christianity 
to the belief and worship of the 
One True God; but the plainest 
book on this subject is the New 
Testament.” 

Thus convinced that ** Our 
Lord is One, and his Name One:” 
“that there is but One God, 
the Father; and one mediator 
between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus ;” he found himself 
unable conscientiously to read 
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many parts of the church liturgy ; 
he could only worship the Lord 
his God. No threefold being, to 
be united and separated at plea- 
sure, was the object of his adora- 
tion! He could only bow down 
before the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and with feel. 
ings similar to those of his late 
excellent friend Mr. Evanson, he 
left out of the service all that ap. 
peared oljectionable. His con- 
gregaticn scemed by no means 
displeased with what he did 35 in- 
deed the church was never so re- 
gularly well filled as during his 
ministry init. But some person, 
probably of the neighbourhood, 
prompted pe rhaps by an attach- 
ment to tenets into the scriptural 
foundation for which he had never 
candidly inquired, wrote to the 
bishop of the diocese an anony- 
Mous letter, stating the manner in 
which the duty at Hanwood was 
performed. This letter, the bishop 
inclosed in one of mild remon. 
Strance to Mr. Harries, who on 
the receipt of it could no longer 
hesitate respecting the course he 
ought to pursue, His diving at 
Cleobury he had before resigned, 
onaccountofa required residence ; 
and the advowson of Hunwoog 
being bis own, he immediately 
resolved to dispose of it. , 

During ‘his ministry in the 
eharch, and omission of many 
parts of the liturgy, he seldom if 
ever entorced his own particular 
Opmions, doubting perhaps of the 
strict propriety of doing so in that 
place, restricted as the clergy 
of the establishment are, in their 
interpretation of the scriptures : 
but before he finally quitted it, 
he judged it necessary to state to 
bis hearers, (who usually consisted 
of double thenumbcr of his parish- 
loners,) what those opinions were ; 


Brief Memoir of the Rev. Edward Harries. 
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which he eccordingly did, in severe 
al successive sermons, After this 
time, he regularly did duty on 
Sundays at his own house, adopt. 
ing first the form of prayer used at 
the chapel in Essex Street, and 
afterwards one composed for @ 
congregation in the West of .bog- 
land, consisting of ten services, 
A few of his neighbours thought 
with him, and constantly attended 5 
but as he seldom touched upon 
doctrinal subjects, the tew strane 
gers who occasionally dropped jn, 
had no chance of having their 
preconceived Opibions shaken, and, 
vf course, notwithstanding the ime 
pressive manucr in which he de- 
livered the service, and the bigh 
respectability of his character, the 
number of his bearers did not in» 
crease, 

His life from this time passed 
in a succession of useful and hone 
owable employments; he was @ 
builder, a planter, and the kindest 
and most indulgent of landlords 5 
never adding a shilling to the rents 
of his cottagers, but on all occa- 
sions desirous of increasing their 
comforts, and relieving their wants, 
Nor were bis benevolent exertions 
confined to his family and neigh 
bours: om many occasions, he 
stood forward as the powerful ad. 
vocate of right and justice, and 
was happy in being the means, 
more than once; of materially 
benefiting those whose cause often 
falls to the ground for want of an 
able and disinterested defender, 

His bodily frame was sirong, 
and would probably have lasted 
long, had it not been for an inp 
ward complaint, from which he 
at times suffered much, and which 
he was well aware was likely at 
length to terminate his life: but 
he endured with true Christian 
fortitude, ardenily praying that 
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his patience and res'gnation might 
still be equal to the trials which 
he who ** does not willingly afflict 
the children of men,” had meicie 
fully allorted for him, 

6 ‘The fervent prayer of a righ. 
teous man avatieth much!’ be 
supported his last illness, which 
continued through many wecks, tn 
a manner which most strongly 
evinced the firmness of the rock on 
which he leaned for support. All his 
intimate friends were admitted in 
turn to his bedside, and to cach 
of them he expressed the full satis. 
faction which he then telt in the 
principles which, upon entire con 
viction be had formerly embraced, 
He reposed with humble and grate- 
ful confidence upon the mercy of 
our-great and good God, as de. 
clared unto us by our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and in ** this faith first 
delivered to the saints,” be found 
true rest unto bis soul. ‘The wor. 
thy rector of his partsh, who was 


. - ———-— 
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his intimate friend, was one of 
those who conversed with him on 
his death-bed, and returning from 
his chamber, decply affected, de. 
clared that he bad hardly. ever 
seen any one in so truly Christian 
a frame of miud! 

May examples like this incite 
every one of us to look carefully 
into his own conduct and princle 
ples! Let us diligently search 
after truth, and fotlow its lead 
joyfully, w hether into ** good re. 
port or evil report ** and above all 
things, endeavour by the holiness, 
purity and usefulness of our lives, 
to ** adorn the doctrines of our 
Lord Jesus Christ 3’? that through 
him we may be admitted into 
those heavenly mansions, where 
“there will be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, but 
God himself shall wipe away the 
tears frem every eye !” 

M. H. 
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Extracts from Mr, Wright’s Jour. 
nal of his Misstonary Tour 
in Scotland, 1811. 


{Concluded from p. 55.] 


Stirlingshire. In this county 
there is some stiramong the Antic 
Burghers; one of their ministers 
is at present suspended under the 
charge of heresy, He seems, 
froma pamphict he has published, 
to be a Sabclhan. I visited Fal. 
kirk, where there are some Unita. 
rians, though they do not meet re. 
gularly : there are some well.in. 
formed and steady friends t Uni- 
tanianism in the neighbourhood, 
I went to Falkirk with an expec- 


tation of preaching, but in conse. 





quence of the miscarriage of a let- 
ter no notice had been given, and 
when J arrived it was too late. I 
had interesting conversation with 
several friends: and should have 
visited them again and preached 
there; but it was impracticable, 
At Staring, { could find no open 
ing for preaching. 

Perthshire. In this county; I 
visited the lollowing places. 

1, Blackford, ‘Vhisisa village. 
There is cne avowed Unitarian, 
and other persons favourable to 
the cause, in a. LT preached in a 
room to about 100 attentive hear- 
ers; and had conversation on see 
veral subjects with a small party 
afterwards, 
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2. Crieff. Here are several Uni- edina hall to about 100 people, 
versalists, and some persons favour- who were very attentive.  Thada 


able to Unitarianism. I should Jong conversation with several of 
have preached at Crieff, but a them afte: wards, in which we diss 


place could not be procured, and cussed most of the leading poinis 
the day was too rainy to attempt in theology. I found them favour- 
preaching abroad. ably disposed to rational views of 
3. Perth. The town-hall being Christianity. 
engaged, a placecould not be pro- Edinburgh, Though mentioned 
cured for preaching; but I had last, is not the least important 
conversation and disputation with place to the great cause in which 
a few persons on theological sub. we are enyaged : on ihe contrary, 
jects. [think Edinburgh, calls for and 
Angusshire. In this county, I deserves our greatest attention in 
was only at Dundee. I received our exertions to promote Unitarie 
infurmation when too late, which anism = in- Scotland. In the 
will induce me, should I go into Northern Capital there are at pres 
that country again, to proceed to sent two Unitarian congregations. 
some other places, The one meets in the Skinners’ 
At Dundee, there isstilla small, Hall Chapel, and is respectable 
but pious, liberal and affectionate as to numbers and the charactea 
congregation, which has been pre- of its members. The other meets 
served for many years by the la- ina hallat the head of the’ Anchor 
bours, and steady exertions of our Close, High Street: and though 
worthy and respectable friend Mr. small has respectable members also. 
R. Millar. I preached four times I preached in the Skinners’ Hall 
in Dundee to full, and most of them Chapel on Sundays, and in the 
crowded, congregations, who were smaller place on week.day night, 
deeply attentive. I was told that My preaching was made known 
sO many people never attended by printed bills being posted in dif- 
Unitarian preaching before in that ferent parts of the city. 
town. I preached 17 discourses in 
Fifeshire. There are a few pere Edinburgh, had many interesting 
sons in this county who are Unita. conferences with parties of friends, 
rans, but they live remote from and much edifying conversation 
each other. I visited in « more private way. We had 
1. Newburg. Where lives a always good, generally large, cone 
well-informed and steady Unitaii- gregations. Our largest audiences 
an, with whom I had much plea- were estimated at 500 people; and 
sant conversation, but no opening “ere always deeply attentive to 
for preaching. what was delivered. I was ree 
2. Kittle. Here dwells a fine} quested by the Skinners’ Hall 
old man, an Unitarian, who was! congregation to declare the Lord’s 
excommunicated for heresy, by the table free, at the end of the public 
Scotch Baptists, 22 years ago. | service, and alterw ards to adminis? 
had much agreeable conversation ‘cr the Lord’s supper, which I ace 
With him. cordingly did with pleasure: res 
3. Kirkealdie. Here I preach. garding this as another triumph 
vOR. Vil. R 
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over illiberality. The friends at 
Edinburgh have established a li. 
brary. 

The principal thing that is want- 
ed at Edinburgh is a regular mi- 
nister of good talents; and such 
an one both the congregations are 
very anxious to obtain, in which 
case | have no doubi they world 
be re-united. But one of the 
places was opt ned at a time while 
fT continued there. The Unitari- 
ans have continued to increase, 
though they have laboured under 
every disadvantage, ina city where 
A highe r degree of talent is re qui- 
site in a public speaker than, per- 
haps, in any other place in Scof- 
land. ‘lhere is good reason to 
think there are many persons 1n 
Edinburgh, who are aither Unita. 
rians, or favourable to Unitarian. 
ism, who will not regularly attend 
the meetings, until they can hear 
a correct speaker, ol, at least, re. 
spectable abilities. Could a suit- 
able minister be placed there, Lam 
mye h ot opinion that a ve ry large 
aud respectable congregation might 


be collected. This is not only of 


importance to the cause in that 
city, but also the country around 
it, as such a minister might find 
many places for occasional lec. 
tures at moderate distances from 
it. I have no doubt ot the friends 
at Edinburgh doing every thing in 
their power to promote the com. 
fort and usefulness of a minister, 
could they procure one. The 
possess much intelligence, liberali. 
ty of sentiment and Christian af. 
fection. 

At Dundee, too, the friends are 
a\esirous to obtain a minister, and 
wt would much promote the cause 
if they could be furnished with 
one. They would do what the 
could for his support, and treat 


him with every kindness,  Hfe 
would find several openings for 
occasional preaching, without tra. 
velling far from Dundee: and 
might do much to promote ra. 
tional Christianity in that dis. 
trict. 

It would also be an important 
thing, after ministers are found for 
Edinburgh and Dundee, tor one 
to be placed at Paisley, as the mi. 
nister of the congregation there, 
aud missionary in the West of Scot- 
land. He might go round his 
whole circuit every month, and 
preach in a number of places, 
where little societies either are, or 
will be formed. Three ministers 
thus placed in Scotland, in addi-« 
tion to Mr. Yates, at Glasgow, 
would supply the present wants of 
that country, and greatly accele. 
rate the progress of truth and li. 
berality. I have spoken the 
more fully on this subject, because 
I feel its vast importance to the 
cause, because our Scottish bre. 
thren are urgent on the subject, 
and because I consider an impor- 
tant end of Unitarian missions, is, 
by disseminating the pure doctrines 
of truth, to collect congregations, 
and prepare them for regularly 
settled ministers: and by miuis- 
ters being settled with congregati- 
ons as they are collected and esta. 
blished, the missionaries will be 
at leisure to labour in new direc- 
tions, to publish the truth where it 


y is not known, while in their way 


they visit churches which have 
been raised, either in whole or in 
part, by their labours. The field 
of action in the North is still exe 
tending; the prospect of success 
sull brightening; but during the 
present journey I have found it 
necessary to confine myself oa 
Sundays to those places where we 
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have congregations already, as 
their present circumstances de- 
manded this attention, 

The following are the subjects 
on which I preached during this 
journey : 

1. The Unity of God. 
justice of God, 
God. 4. The paternal govern. 
ment of God. 5. The knowledge 
of the only true God, and that 
Jesus whom he sent is the Christ, 
the foundation of eternal life. 6. 
The merey of God, 7. The hu. 
manity of Christ. 
Man the Christ, the Son of the 
living God, 9. The doctrine of 
atonement. 10. Sacrifices. If1. 
Jesus the Mediator of the New 
Covenaut. 12. Love to Christ. 
15. What is meant by God being 
in Christ. 14, Glorying in the 
cross of Christ. 15. The living 
God the Saviour of all men, 16. 
Universal restoration. 17. The 
Father greater than the Son, 
Christ one with the Father, and 
Christ and Christians one. 18. The 
love of God in making Christ a 
propitiation for sins, 19. Christ 
sent to bless mankind in turning 
them from their iniquities. 20. 
Eternal life the principal subject 
of the gospel. 21. Future judg. 


2. The 


ment. 22. The future state of 
the righteous. 23. Future pun. 
ishment. 24. The Spirit, and 


being lead by the Spirit of God, 
25. Original sin. 26. Repent. 
ance, 27, The justification of the 
Heathen through faith. 28. The 
insufficiency of faith without works, 
29. Isaiah ix. 6, 7. 30. Christ 
the first-born of every creature. 
31. God_no respecter of persons, 
$2. The doctrine of election. 
33. Being born of God. 34, The 
imitation of Christ. 35. Prayer. 
36. The cause and cure of the 


3. The love of 


8. The Son of 
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fear of death. 37. Suffering, fa- 
therly chastisement from the divine 
hand. 38, Christian liberty. 39. 
Christian communion. 40. Chris- 
tian zeal. 41. Heresy, with @ 
plain exposure of our religious 
sentiments. 

The annual sermon which I 
preached on behalf of the Scotch 
Unitarian Fund, had an introduc- 
tion on the nature of heresy, and 
consisted of three parts, 

1. A statement of what we are. 
2. Of the objects we have in view 4 
and $. Of the means by which 
we seek to attain then. 

The following are the places 
preached at during this journey 
which had not been previously 
visited by an Unitarian missionary. 
1. New Town of Wishaw, 2. Stra- 
haven. 3. Renfrew. - 4. The 
Brigg of Johnston. 5. Blackford. 
6. Kirkealdie. Indeed | had been 
once before at Blackford, but had 
then no opportunity of preaching. 

The retrospect of this journey 
gives me much satisfaction; every 
where | found our brethren ready 
to second my efforts to promote 
the cause of truth and righteous. 
ness, and found among them much 
hospitality and -uneeremonious 
friendship. Their Christian sim- 
plicity, progress in knowledge, bro- 
therly affection and zeal, vemper- 
ed with charity, much delighted 
me. May the blessings of divine 
providence attend them, and all 
the consolation’ of the gospel be 
ever with them! 

The cause of truth and liberali- 
ty has certainly made considera. 
ble progress in Scotland, since I 
was there before. ‘The concep- 
tions which I then formed of the 
people, and of the country, as a 
favourable soil for the spread of 
Unitarianism, are more deeply 
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fixed, and I am more tully satis. 
fied of their correctness by what 
1 have seen and -heard during this 
last journey, Fully am | con- 
vinced that our attention ought to 
he steadily directed towards North 
Britain; among different parties 
there is some stir about opinions, 
and a variety of circumstances 
which are operating to produce 
more of the spirit of free enquiry 
and Christian liberality. ‘The 
work is undoubtedly great, and 
the difficulties many; but they 
must give way belore persevering 
efforts, if well-directed. Perhaps, 
no where are we more secure of 
the ground we gain than in the 
North, owing to the more steady 
habits of the people. May God 
crown with success our efforts for 
his glory ! 

On the Christian Tract Society ; 
a Letter from the Rev. T. 
Rees, to the Editor. 

SiR, 

The interest which you have 
taken in promoting the success of 
the Christian Tract Society, an 
institution which may be said to 
owe its birth to your valuable mis. 
cellany, induces me to hope you 
will allow me a smal! portion of 
the Space usually allotted to Core 
respondents, fora short statement, 
explanatory of its present consti. 
tution and plans. 

I hardly need inform your rea. 
ders of its original design; which 
was, as expressed in the preamble 
to the rules, “ to distribute 
amongst the poor small cheap 
tracts, inculcating moral conduct 
on (bristian principles,” without 
attending ta those minor paints 
of difference on matters of opinion 
which are seep to. divide many 
persons who yet agree on the great 
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practical principles of the gospel, 
it was with the view of embracing 
all such persons that the general 
term ** Christian’? was applied to 
it, rather than any other of more 
restricted significaticn, which might 
appear to pledge the members to 
the peculiar tenets of some one 
sect or party. 

By a reference to the tracts al- 
ready published, now Fifteen in 
number, it will be seen that the 
principle which led to the choice 
of the ttle, has uniformly been ad- 
hered to in the books of the socic. 
ty,—no doctrinal topics having 
been admitted, except ina very 
few instances, wherein some tenet 
may have been brought forward 
for reprobation on account of its 
obvious tendency to sap the foun. 
dation of Christian morality. ‘To 
carry the benevolent designs of the 
society into execution, it is pro- 
vided, that ** any pecuniary sub. 
scription shall be received, but 
that subscribers of half a guinea 
annually shall be entitled to vote 
at the general meetings: and that 
a donation of five guineas at one 
time shall constitute a member for 
life, with the same privilege.” 

‘The practice of the society, in 
respect to the distribution of its 
tracts, has, from the first, been to 
allot to each subscriber, without 
regard to the amount of his con- 
tribution, a eertain number of 
every book on its publication ; that 
is, twelve of each of those retailed 
atone penny, and six of each of 
those of higher price: and also to 
give to the members the privilege 
of purchasing quantities for chae 
ritable purposes at a very reduced 
rate; the scale of these prices may 
be seen in the catalogues appended 
to most of the tracts. 

This practice was continued, 
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until the last annual meeting of 
November 1811, 
Tulation Was esta. 
d the 


scribers with 


when a new fT 


blished, which chang mode 
ef furnishing the su! 
those quotas of books to which 
considered their sub- 


‘This 


regulation provides that instead o! 


the society 


s( Pipotre ns to entitle hacm. 


, 


allotments of new tracts being, on 


their pu awarded to the 


ication, 
members, a catalogue of all the 
books, with the prices affixed, 
should be sent to them by the Se. 
cretary in the mouth of January 
meach ycar, 


should be ailowed to 


out of which they 
claim, at 
their own choice, books to the 
mount of their several subserip- 
tions, provided they made thei 
claim within three months from 
the date of the notice. <A resolu. 
was at the same time past, that 


by way of apprising the subscribers 


of its publication, a single copy of 


every new tract should be sent to 
as far at least as the Secre- 
lary might find this practicable 
Such is the present situation of 
the soct ly in respec ct to the privi- 
) ‘| he 
plan has not yt been acted upon, 
Owing to some accidental circum. 
stances, which it is needless here 
to specify, it was found impracti- 
cable this year to circulate the 
catalogues in January. They are 
however now ready, and will be 
very shortly sent to the subsert- 
bers. But as it is likely some dif. 
ficulties may occur as to th 
means of conveying them to those 
members who reside in distant 
parts of the country, they will per- 
ceive that they will be affording us 
essential aid, as well as securing 
for themseT¥cs the more certain 
reception of their books, were they 
to point out to me the channel by 


each. 


leges of its members. new 
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which their catalogues and pare 


nveyed to them. 


j 


cols nneht be ce 

In calling, att 
tention of yoursell and your 
ders, to pls soc} ly, il atlords me 
sincere pleasure to be able to an. 
nounce ifs growing success; and 
the demands for the tracts already 
published have been of late so ra. 
pidly on the increase as to yield 
the pleasing nussurance that they 
need but be known to be approved, 
and to furnish a heppy earnest of 
the extensive and lasting benefits 


} 


which may, under the divine bless 
ing, result from our labours. 
tHOMAS REES, 
secretary. 

Barnara’s Inn, Holborn, 

Fe’. 18, 1812. 

Dr. Marsh's Address to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate of the Uni- 

of Cambridge ; 

seoned by the Prapus ito intro. 

ducein that Place an Au viliary 

Bible Sux tery. 


DerSity occda- 


We have at present (wo very exten- 
siie Bille Societies, he ove founded in 
1699, the other in is: 4. Both of our 
Archbishops and all our Urhops with 
the Pr nce Regent tthe head aie mem- 
bers of the former: aeither of the two 
Archb sg! Ops, and only asmaid proportion 
of the B shops are members of the latter. 
The mem)}ers of the former, now ae 
mounting to about five thousand, are ex- 
clusively Churchmen, nu one being ade 
initted to it witout tes inony of his 
atrachment to the Constitution, as well 
in Church as in 6 ate. The members 
of the latter are much more numerous, 
than tho.c of the i rmer; bat they cons 
si:t of Churchmen and Dissente s .ndis» 
criminaiely. ‘The t:o Soc et 8 agree in 
the verv laudable o ject of ds ributing 
Bibles both at ho ).e and abroad, ‘hough 
the number of B bics distr buted by 
the latter, especially abroad, greatly exe 
ceeds the num er distributed by the 
former. For nut only are the funds of 
the latter much superior to ‘hose ~f the 
former, but tho-e funds are enployed in 
the distribution of Bibles only, whereas 
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the funds of the former afte employed, 
partly on Bibles, partly on Prayer-Books, 
and partly on Keligious Tracts, which 
are in unison with the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Established Church. 

From this short statement it appears, 
that the former, or the ancient Society, 
is not only a Bible Socety, but hkewise 
(what the other is not) a Churcheof- 
England Society, With the former it is 
an invariable rule, in promotrg Chris- 
tian knowledge, to keep in view the 
doctrines, which the members of the 
Society believe and maintain. Especi- 
ally where the Church of England is 
established, they consider it as their duty 
to promote Christianity, not under any 
form, but under that particular form, 
which above every other they are pledg- 
ed to support, which alone ts the tenure 
of ecclesiastical and even of civil prefer- 
ment. In confermity with that rule, 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge (the ancient Bible Society 
distributes in its home circulauoh, as 
well the Litw:gy as the Br. or though 
in the Spirit OF true Prote:tantism, it ace 
knowledges the Bible as the only fountain 
of religious truth, yet, it knows from the 
experience of all ages, that the waters 
of that fountain will be clear or turbid, 
according to the channel into which 
they are drawn. And as the members 
of the Society lelieve (though without 
reproach to those whose belief is differ- 
ent) that the doctrines of the Liturgy 
are correctly derived from the Bible, 
they consider it as their ind spensable 
duty, to unite the one with the other, 
Indeed, uniformity of doctrine can never 
be produced without an adherence to 
this rule. for every Christian party either 
finds, or supposes that it finds, its pecu- 
liar doctrines in the Bible —But this 
salutary rule, so necessary to promote 
unformity, so desireable therefore by 
every true Churchman, cannot be ob- 
served by the modern Bible Society ; for 
such a rule would not only be contrary to 
its present avowed ebject, but absolutely 
inadmissible from the very censtttution of 
the Society. For it not only consists 
of Dissenters as well as of Churchmen: 
but an equality of power and interest 
Between the two parties is the avowed 
har on which this modern Society is 

It is true, that those members of it, 
who are attached to the Church, may so 
far correct the evil,, that when they 
have obtained Bibles for distribution from 
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this Society, they may of themselves add 
Prayer-Books, and Religious Tracts in 
unison with the established faith, and 
that this correction will be rendered 
cary, if (as frequently happens) they are 
members also of the other Society. But, 
to say nothing of the question, whether 
it is not more adviseable for Church. 
men to adhere wholly to a Societv, which, 
im proportion as its numbers increase, 
will supply their wants without the ne- 
cessity o! correction, the Dissenting mem- 
bers have the same resource with their 
brethren of the establishment, it being 
equally in their power to distribute 
Bibles in company with such Rel-gious 
Tracts, as favour their own opinions, 
and are always at hand, whenever they 
are wanted. The principle of equality 
therefore, on which the modern Bible 
Society is formed, and which places 
Christians of every denomination on the 
same level. is upon the whole preserved : 
and in this constitutional equaiity there is 
evident danger, that the pre-eminence of 
the established reiigton should be gradu- 
ally forgotten and finally lost. 

It is far from my intention to be un- 
friendly or disrespectful toward those, 


»whose religious Opinions are different 


rom my own. ‘Though sincerely at- 
tached to the Established Church, and 
desirous of promoting its welfare by all 
fair and honourable means, | fully re- 
cognize the natural, and in this country, 
legal right of private judgment in matters 
of religion; and I should be ever ready 
both to deplore and to oppose every 
effort to abridge the freedom of religious 
opinion, or religious worship, which is 
exercised in this country by Dissente's of 
every description. But though I respect 
religious opinions in general, however 
different from my own, and respect them 
because they are religious opinions, yet I 
deeply lament that such diversity exists, 
not only because the greater the divers 
sity the more abundant is the error, but 
because religious dissension, in cons¢- 
quence of our mixed constitution, is 
clossly connected with political dissen* 
sion. Religious dissension therefore 0 
this country becomes a political evil; 
and as such should not be encourag 

though Dissenters. of every description 
should for conscience sake be tolerated. 
This is the true line_of distinction) 
which every Churchmat™ should invar 
riably observe ; and | am convinced that 
every candid Dissenter, so far from Tt 
senting this open and honest avowal, 
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will do justice to the purity of my inten- 
tions. Indeed every man, who loves 
his country, will be ready to adopt a 
principle, which is calculated to promote 
political good, without producing re- 
ligious evil. 

Le: us apply this principle to the 
modern Bible Society, as far as relates 
to the conduct of Churchmen: for noth- 
ing which is here said is intended as a 
restraint on the conduct of those, who 
dissent from the Established Church. 
They have full liberty to distribute Bibles, 
either alone, or accompanied with such 
religious tracts, as they may think pro- 
per: and ifa Society consisting solely of 
Dissenters had been formed for this pur- 
pose, the members of the establishment 
would have had no right, either to in- 
terfere, or even to complain of it. Such 
a Society would have been perfectly 
consistent with those principles of toler- 
aiion, which are happily established in 
these realms. But it is certainly a ques 
tion for consideration among Church 
men, whether it is pradent te aurment 
the power of such a Society, by thiow- 
ing into its scale the weight of the 
Establishment. 1f Churchmen give the 
vhole of their influence to the anitent 
Bible Society, they retain the strengih 
of the Established Church within its oon 
channel, and thus contribute to preserve 
it. If they divide their influence, and 
still more, if they gwe it wholly to the 
Bible Society, they divert the 
strength of the Establishment into a fo 

egn channel, where the current may 
at least be turned against them. In 
supporting the antient Bible Society, 
they have ample security, that they 
are supporting at the same time the #s 

tablished Church: but in supporting the 
modern Bible Society, they have no such 
security, cither in its constitution, or in 
the general friendship of its members. 
It is true, that the professed olyect of the 
modern Bible Society is to distribute 
Bibles without note or comment, and, in 
this country, according to the author- 
ized versien. But were it certain, that, 
as the power of this Society increases, 
the present avowed object would still 
be retained, we can have no guarantee 
that other objects, inimical to the Church, 
will not in time be associated with the 
main object. The experience of only 
Scven years, under circumstances where 
Circumspection has been peculiarly ne- 
Cessary, is 2 poor ground of consolation, 
Whe Dissenters, however well affected 
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in offer respects, cannol be well affected 
to the Church, or they would not be 
Dissenters from it. Their interests in 
respect ‘oreligion are different from ours, 
and therefore must lead them a different 
way: and though we know from ex: 
perience, that they can comb:ne for the 
purpose of opposing the Church, it would 
be contrary both to experience and to the 
common principles of human action, to 
expect their co-operation, if the object 
in view was the inferest of the Church. 
if we apply then the principle above- 
mentioned, that Churchmen should ¢ol- 
erate, but not Dissenters, 
we shall find in it a strong argument 
against the promotion of the modern 
Bible Society. For, independently of the 
reason above-stated, that Churchmen 
should unite the Liturgy with the Bible, 
and thus prevent its misapplication to 
other doctrines, the very constitution of 
the modern Bible Society gives an ime 
portance to the dissenting interest, which 
otherwise it would never have obtained, 
aud consequently brings a fresh accession 
of danger to the Established Church. 
‘That Churchmen by their association 
with Dissenters in this modern Bible 
Society, increase both the political and 
the religious importance of the latter, is 
too obvious to require illustration, And 
that this increase of influence may here- 
after be applied in a manner not conteme 
plated by those, who now inadvertently 
promote it, is likewise a position which 
cannot be controverted. But by in- 
creasing the influence of the ancient 
Bible Society, we necessarily increase 
the influence of the Established Church: 
for the ancient Bible Society is one of 
its firmest bulwarks, On the one hand, 
theretore, our encouragement of the 
ancient Society must contribute to the 
welfare of the Established Church, while 
on the other hand, our encouragement 
of the modern Society, not only contri- 
butes nothing 10 it in preference to other 
churches, but may contribute even to its 
dissolution. Now if we injure, or even 
neglect to support our own Church, we 
shall hardly make compensation by our 
own distribution of Bibles in foreign 
parts. If ouwr own Church, as we have 
reason to believe, professes Christianit 
in its purest form, the downfall of “ah 
a church, would be an irreparable toss, 
not to this nation only, but to the whole 
world. 
Under these circumstances, I res 

fully submit the question to the consi- 
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deration of th's University, which of the 
two Bible Societics is most entitled to 
ncouragement on the part of a body, 
whose peculiar duty a duty so nobly 
displaved ona lite occasion) Is the sup- 
Established Church. 
HERBE’T MARSH, 
Vargaret Professor of Divinity. 
Cambridge, Nov. 25, 1811. 
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/ he Report uf the Manchester 
New Coll: ge, rem ved to York, 
at the ‘Twenty-ntth Annual 
Meeting, August JO, S11 
The trustees of tle Manchester New 

Colleze. remove! (o York, have great 

g abe to present to 

‘sso favoura lea report of the 


sat sfaction im be 
its trie 
tate of its funds; and which is much 
more ¢: al, ofits diseipline, and the 
prohiciency of the students.— Ihe rental 
arising from the property in Manches- 
ter is mecreased; the intcrest also of the 
permanent fund increases gradually, an 
proportion to the additions nade to it 
from the benelactions. he whole of 
these it has been the practice of former 
years to annex to the permanent fund ; 
hut, in consequence of the great addi- 
tional expenses incurred in the acquisi- 
tion of the lately purchased build ngs, 
and on ovher accounts, the state of the 
general funds of the college would not 
admut of the appropriation, this year, of 
more than one half of their anount. 
The purchase alluded to has been made 
by the kind assistance of twenty five 
gentlemen, who have agreed to advance 
the purchase money. on condition of its 
being repaid by smal! annual instal- 

ents. Of these gentlemen, the parti- 
cular thanks of the trustcea are due to 
the Rev. ‘Silham Grind od, of Chester, 
for the very liberal terms on which he 
has proposed that the sum advanced hy 
him should ulimately become the pro- 
perty of the college; and to T. B. W. 
Sanderson, isq of « hewbent, who has 
ordered that his annual instalments 
should be paid, as they become due, 
into the permanx nt fund, together with 
the interest arising therefrom.—lIn these 
buildings, situated nearly opposite to 
Mr. Wellbcloved's the classical and 
mathematical tu ors, and all the students 
are comfortably loiged ‘They furnish, 
besides, commodious lecture and dining- 
rooms, with the several requisite conve- 
miences® ‘Lhe trustees have hitherto 





made no repairs or alterations, but what 
are absolutely necessary 1o the accom: 
modation of the present society of stu- 
dents: but a considerable number of 
addi‘ional apartments may be fitted 
up, if required, at a very reasonable ex» 
pense. ‘The trustees have been greatly 
indebted to the unremitted attention of 
Mr. Thomas Smith, of York, who has, 
in the most judicious manner, and with 
the utmost attention to economy, super- 
intended the alterations which have this 
year been made.—The subscription-list 
s considerably enlarged, through the ac- 
t.vity and zeal of the deputy-treasurers : 
and the cong egati nal collections a little 
e.ceed the an .ount of the last year. This 
moie of providing for the exigencies of 
the college, appears to the trustees par- 
ticularly desirable, as it affords an oppor- 
tunity to the several min sters, not only 
of extending the knowledge of this par- 
ticular institution, but also of directing 
the attention of our soc.etics, and par- 
ticularly of the younger part of them, 
to the principles of religious liberty, and 
to the exercise of individual inquiry and 
udzment. On these accounts the trus- 
tees are desirous to return their thanks 
to those ministers who have already 
preached sermons for the benefit of this 
instiiution ; and they beg leave to re- 
commend a similar measure to the atten- 
tion of other ministers and congregations 
throughout the kingdom.—The business 
of this inst tution is distributed among 
three tutors The Rev John Kenrick, 
M. A. gives lectures on the Greek and 
Roman classics, on the principles of 
grammar, and on ancient and modern 
history, and superin ends the exercises 
of the students of the first three years in 
Latin and English compos:tion. The 
Rev William ‘Turner, jun. M. A. un- 
dertakes the deportments of mathema- 
tics and of natural and es perimental 
philosophy, and also gives lectures on 
logic, metaphysics, and ethics. The 
Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, theological 
tutor and director of the Institution, 
gives lectures on the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion ; on the princ:ples 
of biblical criticism, and on ecclesiasti- 
cal history; instructs the divinity stu- 
dents, and such lay students as may de- 
sire it, in the languages of the original 
Scriptures, and of the most important 
versions ; critically reads over with 
them the whole of the Old and New 
Testaments; and from those pure 
sources, encourages them, each for him- 
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self, to form his own views of the im- 
portant doctrines of Revelution. He 
also pays particular attention, during 
the last two years of their course, to the 
formation of a proper style of composi- 
tien for the pulpit.—The trustees are 
happy to say ‘hat the general character 
given of ‘he students by their tutors, for 
orderly and exemplary conduct, is highly 
encouraging ; and that the ani val exa 
mination, coniinue to be attended by 
many friends to the institution, with 
increasing pleasure and satisfaction. At 
the last examination, June 2) and :8, 
18x11, the (1s: prize offered to students 
of the ¢ rst three years for diligence, re 
gularity, and proficiency, was ad udged 
to Mr. Hugh Ker, of [iull, the second 
to Mr. Thomas Crempton Holland, of 
Manchester, and the third to"Mr, Ro- 
bert Wallace, of Dudley. ‘The prize for 
the greatest progress, during the ses- 
sion, towards the attainment of a just 
and natural elocution. was given to Mr. 
Willian Hincks, ot Cork.—-The number 
of students during the ensuing session 
will be twenty-one . eleven divinity, and 
ten lay students. Of ihe former Messrs. 
Manley, ‘iutton, H. Turner, and G. 
Kenrick, wil be in the fourth year of 
thei; course; Messrs. Lewis, Breitell, 
Ashton, and Holland, in the third ; 
Messrs. Wallace, and Bakewell, in the 
second; and Mr Benjamin Marcon, 
jan. of Exeter, in the frst. Mr Hincks 
will not return during the neat session, 
but the trustees hope that he will rejoin 
his fellow students at the commence- 
met of that which will succeed it. Mr. 
Arthur Dean, the only divinity student 
who this year compicted his course, is 
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settled as a mon ster at Stand, near Mane 
chester.—In orde: to secure, a8 far as ig 
possidle, the respec ability of the stu- 
dents who shall be educated for the 
ministry in this seminary with regard 
beth to charact r and literary attain- 
ments, the irusiecs have resolved, 
‘* That, in future, ro candidate »hall 
be admitted on its foundation, but on 
the recommendation of three protestant 
dissenting muunisters, residing in the 
neighbourhood where he lives, who 
shal certify, that at the commence- 
ment of his course, he will have at~ 
ta‘ned the fullage of sixteen; that on 
their personal examination, his moral 
characrer, natural endowments, and clas- 
sical proficiency, are such as to quali 
him tor becoming a student for the mi- 
nistry; and that the profession ts the 
object of his own voluntary choice, -His 
ability to read Homer and Horace will 
be considered as esseniial to his admis- 
sion."—-All applications must be ade 
dressed to “ The Rev. Charles Wellbe- 
loved, York ;” who will lay them before 
the annual meeting of trustees, at York, 
on the last Wedne-day in June, at which 
meeting they will be taken into consi- 
deraiion, and those cindidates pr ferred, 
who appear, from the testimonials pro- 
duced, to be most eligible-—Leiters on 
the subsect of this institation may also 
be addressed to George William Wood, 
Esq. Treasurer, Manchester, or to the 
Rev. William Turner, Newcastle upon- 
Tyne, by whom, or by any of the de- 
puty treasurers, subset ptions and dona 
tions are received 
SAMUEL SHORE, Jun. 
Pres dent. 


Statement of the Funds of the College, June 30, 1811. 
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Premises in Manchester, valued before the alterationsat 4000 © © 














Expence incurred in alter.ng the centre building 792 3 108 

4792 3 10 

Allow 25 per cent for depreciation ouig® gy Are Mue\ ri 
tame 4573 7 GY 

Permanent Fund, June, 1810 Be tahoe - 645 4 9 
Addition made thereto, June 30, 1811 . o 9 bane, Asse ace be 

‘9 ] 

Premises in York, first instalment of Purchase-money ao o 9 
Subscriptions in Arrear . . . . » + + + o @ 77 5 @ 
Balance in the Treasurer's hands, . . . - . + + 29 3S 
£5 5» ko g 
es 


VoL: Vil. 


GkO. WM. WOOD, Treasures. 
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Manchester Presbyterian Mecting. 


The Christmas Quartcrly Meeting of 
Presbyterian Ministers, in Manchester 
and its vieinity, was held at Dob-lane 
chapel, near Manchester, where the 
Rev, Mr. Jones regularly officiates Mr. 
R. Smethurst introduced the service, 
and Mr. Grundy preached from John 
xviii. 38. to a crowded congregation. 
Mr. Johns was chosen supporter to Mr. 


George Carter. 


Smethurst at the next meeting, whick 
is to be held at Chowbent, in the spring, 
Eight«en ministers, and above forty lay 
gentlemen, dined together at the White 
Bear in Manchester. The business of 
the Lancash:re and Cheshire Unitarian 
Book and Tract Seciety, to which there 
has been an accession of several new 
member-, was transacted the following 
morning. 
W.J. Secretary. 
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MR. GEORGE CARTER. 


1819. Jan. 5.—Never wasa more striking 
instance of the uncertainty of human life 
exhibited, than in the recent death of 
Mr. Grorce Carter, of Bridport. 
On Sunday the sth instant, in the vestry 
belonging to the Unitasian chapel in that 
place, just before the morning service, 
in apparently good health, he dropt down 
suddenly by the side of the minister, and 
was taken up a senseless corpse. He 
expired in the 64th year of his age. 
How true is the common observation, 
that we know not what a day may bring 
forth, and what a solemn call is it upon 
all persons to be habitually prepared for 
death and eternity'—In very early life 
Mr, Carter was subject to fits, which, it 
is supposed, impa.red his faculties . but 
though deficient in judgment, his me- 
mory was remarkably retentive of pas- 
sages of sacred scripture, and psalms and 
hymns used in public worship. He 
seemed to have had very serious impres 
sions of God and religion made upon his 
mind in his youth, which, instead of 
being erased, were strengthened by time 
He was always shocked when he heard 
profane language. He took so much 
delight in attendance on public worship, 
that, without doubt, the Lord's day was 
to him the happies' day in the week. 
Though unable to form accurate ideas 
of the points on Which the various deno- 
minations of Christians differ he thought 
that all of them cught to cultivate n u- 
tual candour and love, and was always 
displeased whenever he heard any of 
them consign others over to eternal per- 
dition, for diffe:ing from them in reli- 
gious sentiments, and not bel eving just 
ws they do. He has told the writer of 
his short sketch, whe had daily inter- 





course with him for a considerable num. 
ber of years, and who greatly feels the 
loss of him, that when questions have 
been proposed to him respecting the 
Unitarian doctrine, he thas replied by 
quoting the fellowi:g passages of scrip- 
ture, and others of a similar import: 
** Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one Lord;” “* Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve ,” ** God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in 
sprit and in truth;” “ When ye pray, 
say, Our Father, which art in heaven;” 
** There is One God, the Father, and 
One mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus ""—He had not 
sufficient acuteness in metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, to perceive, how consistently 
with these plain and express deciarations, 
any other being, besides the Father of all 
can be a proper object of adoration and 
worsh’p, or how the “ one mediator be- 
t.een God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus,” can himself be the very and 
eternal God.—For some years, Mr. Car- 
ter officiated as clerk in the chapel, with 
much seriousness and propriety, and also 
daily employed himself in going round 
to wd families inthe town to teach the 
children to read, so that he was by no 
means a useless member of society and 
the Christianchurch. That eternal life 
is the gift of God by Jesus Christ, and 
therefore gratuitous, and not the strict 
claim of human merit, is maintained 
by the most zealous advocate for the 
necessity of good works, The best 
of men must rely on the divine mercy 
for final acceptance and salvation. If 
however, at the great and impartial day 
of accounts, regard be had, and surely 

















regard will be then had to qualifications 
for future happiness, arising from a de 

testation of vice, a love of piety and vir- 
tue, and sincere endeavours to do one’s 
duty, according to the abilities which 
God has bestowed, the humble subject 
of this Ob tuary, will be in a much 
more eligible condition than thousands 
who now stand high in tame. It is an 
equitable rule of the divine government, 
that as ou the one hand, proportional im 

provement is demanded of superior ad 

vantages, so on the other, “to whom 
little is given, of them is little required.” 

Bridport, Jan. 11, 1812. "ie See 





1312. Jan. 21, In London, aged 76, 
ANN, the relict of Joan JEBB. M. D. 
‘¢ Mrs. Jebb was the eldest dauzhter of 
the late Rev. James Torkington, Rector 
of Little Stukely, in Huntingdonshire, 
and of Lady Dorothy Sherard, daughter 
of Philip, second Earl of Harborough, 
She was married to Dr. Jebb in 1704, 
when he was in the he ght of his literary 
reputation at Cambridge. The Dr. 
it is well known, engaged in some very 
serious controversies with the Univer- 
sity, particularly on abolishing sub 
scription to the 3g articks at the time 
of taking degrees and on public annual 
examinations of under-giaduates. These 
disputes found exercise for the first ta- 
lents at that time in the University, and 
Mrs. Jebb was not content with being a 
silent observer: she became the active 
opponent of Dr, Powell, the master of 
St. John’s College, who conducted the 
other side of the controversy, and who 
felt as sensibly the point of Mrs, Jebvs 
pen, in the public prints, as he did of 
the learned Doctor's. It was in reference 
to the force of argument contained in a 
smart pamphlet, written by Mrs. Jebb 
onthe same subject, under the signa- 
ture of “ Priscilla,”’ that the late Dr. 
Paley said, at the time, ‘ The Lord had 
sold Sisera into the hands of a woman.’ 
When Dr. Jebb, having embraced sone 
speculative opinions, which he thought, 
made it necessary for him to resign his 

referment, and leave the church, settled 
in Lundon, he became a physician, and a 
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strenuous reformer. No name is better 
known among the advocates of parlia- 
mentary reform, than that of Dr, Jebb: 
the active energy of Mrs, Jebb is also 
well known: being an invalid, she lived 
a retired life. but her zeal rose to the 
full level of her husband’s—she saw with 
the same quickness, glowed with the 
same ardour, and wrote occasionally with 
the same spirit. But Mrs. Jebb was not 
m_re distinguished forthe vigour of her 
mind, than the qualities of her heart. 
She was a Christian, without bigotry ; 
a moralist, without severity ; a politician, 
without self-interest or ambition ; a sin- 
cere friend, without disguise and without 
reserve. With considerable powers of 
mind, she possessed all the amiable soft- 
ness of the female character. With as 
few failings as could well fall te the lot 
of humanity, she exercised an unlimited 
candour in judging those of others. Can- 
dour and beniguity were the prominent 
features of her character.” Her friends, 
therefore, were numerous, and she could 
not have a single enemy.—These superi- 
or qualities of mind and heart were 
lodged in a body of the most delicate 
texture, The frame of Mrs. Jebb was 
extremely feeble, her countenance always 
languid and wan. She used to recline 
on a sofa, and had not been out of her 
room above once or twice these 20 years 
—she seemed the shadow of a shade, or ra- 
ther all soul and intellect, like one drop- 
ped from another sphere, For her ar- 
dour and patriotic firmness, mixed with 
urbavity and gentleness, and occasionally 
brightening with innocent playfulness 
gave that to her countenance; which the 
mere bloom of health cannot bestow, 
nor the pen describe; it gave a singular 
interest to her character: it can only be 
felt, and will be lastingly remembered, 
by her surviving friends. 


M. Chron. Jan. 27, 1812. 





Lately, Mr. MILFORD WINDEATT, 
Jun. of Totnes, Devon: of this pious 
young man, we shall be glad to receive 
some account from any one of our corre$- 
pondents acquainted with him, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS ; 


OR, 


The Christian’s Survey 


of the Polstical World. 





The falsely called National Society, 
for the education of the poor, has taken 
into consideration the plan of union of 
their diocesan and district committees, 
and have made such resolutions as natu- 
rally arise from the connection between 
the correspond.ng societies It is 2 very 
judicious plan; as thus a constant com- 
munication will be kept up between the 
members of the established sect: and 
the whole seems to have been formed 
upon the system of those correspond ng 
societies, wh ch a few years back were 
the object o the vigilance of govern- 
ment. One regulation only respecting 
the children to be educated claims our 
attention :—It isin the following words; 
“It is required that all the children 
received into the schools be without 
exception instructed in the liturgy 
and catechism, and that in conformity 
with the directions in that liturgy, the 
children of each school do constantly at- 
tend divine service in the:r parish church, 
or other place of public worship under 
the establii hment, wherever the same is 
practicable, on the Lord’s day, unless 
such reason for their non-attendance 
be assigned, as shall be satisfactory to 
the persons having the direction of that 
axhool, and that no religious tracts be 
admitted into any school, but which are 
or shall be contained in the catalogue of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Koowledge.” 

The members of the established cect 
have thus taken due pains to instil such 
Notions into the children, as may, it is 
to be presun ed, preserve them from im- 
bibing the piineiples of any other sects. 
And this would be a great point, if the 
established sect had a great majority 
over the other sects. Burt as it 1s, hap. 
ply» ina minority all these pains will 

eto very little purpose = ‘Their child- 
ren will mix with othe: children, and 
2 ae ah li Arey and catechism, 

iter De Ponted out. the 
farther the falsely called Nation:! So- 
pod msiver toed aden 
lie se of liberal.ty, re- 
gion and truth; 


; and the more pains 
are taken to bend the tree in one tm 





tion, with greater force will it go after- 
wards in the contrary direction, when 
the mind is left to its own e:ert.ons. 
Our sentiments on this National So- 
ciety, or as it is more properly called ,tand 
we shall hereafter give t that name, 
The Anti-national Society, have received 
great support by a debate, and the result 
of it, in the court of Common Council 
of the metropolis. A motion was 
made to giant five hundred ounds to 
the society, and the argument on which 
it was founded was—i' became the city 
to encourage an establishment for the 
benefit of the estavlished sect. The 
motion was opy~ ied by Alderman Good- 
behere, who considered the society not 
to be national, not formed to unite and 
increase universal harmony, but to dis- 
join man from man. The great merit 
of Lancaster’s plan was its comprehen- 
siveness, but the exclusion of this new 
society, appeared to him unworthy of 
support. Mr. Quin disapproved equally 
of the title assumed by this new society, 
whose propriety he called in question, 
because the members of the establish- 
ment in England and Wales did not form 
one half of the populatien of those 
countries, nor one fourth of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. He thea 
entered into a comparison of the merits 
of the Lancasterian and the Bellian 
schools, giving to the former, indepen- 
dently of its enlarged liberality, a-deci 
sive preference over the latter in every 
th.ng relative toeducation He instanced 
the state of education in Chin:, «here 
every child was educated in reading, 
writing and cyphering, without any re- 
gard at all to religion, as in that country 
was no established sect to domineer over 
the others ; and to that and to the at- 
tention paid to education might be at- 
tributed the peace and tranquillity of 
that extensive empire. It was t00 much 
for this new society to say. that it would 
be fatal to the state as well as their own 
sect, if the poor were educated in any 
principles but theirs, principles of $0 
spall a part of the community. He saW 
the rising of a persecuting spirit in this 
business, which he hoped the Dissenters 




















would resist, or they would -be crushed 
by it. Mr. Dixon’ declared, that the 
establishment was a most tender mother 
co all descriptions of people, and he 
would defy any one to shew that it had 
ver cv nced a persecuting spirit. The 

veaker forgot the persons burned in 
the reigns of Edward the Sixth, con 


demned to the stake in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, burned in the reign 
of James the First, and the punishments 
inflicted on nonconformists in the reigns 
of Charles 1. and 11. Mr. Blundell was 
astonished at the insensibility of the 
clergy of the establishment to the edu- 
cation of the poor, and did not know of any 
thing done by the new society, except 
raising subscriptions : whereas Lancas- 
ter had educated thirty thousand child- 
ren, before he applied for assistance. 
Mr. Pearsall read a letter from Newport, 
Stating that the children of Dissenters 
at the Bellian schoo] there, were not 
permitied to accompany their parents 
to the places of religious worship of their 
Own persuasion. Alderman Birch ex- 
pressed his surprise at the question ; 
What was the national religion? The 
constitution of the country had inter- 
woven the established seci with the state, 
not that the sect should be political, but 
that the state should be religious. The 
court therefore ought not to assis! in the 
education of the poor of any sect. ex- 
cept that which is cst blished by law, 
and he begged the members of that court 
to consider, that they sar ia the corpo 
ration as members of the established sect. 
Mr UW aithman considered the new plan 
to have originated in no other motive 
than Opposition to Lancaster, and the 
cry of the church being in danger, was 
raised to assist this grand cause If 
they succeeded in beating down Joseph 
Lancaster, he did not know, what would 
»€come of the funds: but he believed 
the country « ould hear little more about 
the National Soc ety, Churchmen saw 
no d nger in universal ignorance but 
were quite alarmed at any education 
except in their ewn religious doctrines. 
Every man wi the community Was ¢n- 
titled to his fair chance of tising by his 
merit, but this chance was withheld, if 
the firs: rudiments of education were 
denied to him. The number of Dissenters 
was owing to the carelessness of ihe 
clergy, for who would msk an ague ina 
cold church, to be set asleep by the 
drowsy discourse of a preacher without 
emergy or talent? Preachers of cnergy 
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and talent were generally excluded fiom 
the regul 1 churches, and therefore peo- 
ple went elsewhere to hear better preach- 
ing: and if the careless and slovenly con- 
duct of the ministers of the establ shed 
sect incre sed the number ot Dissenters, 
they had no right to attze” men for 
dissenting. On taking the votcs, the 
numbers were for granting five hundred 
pounds to the Anti-national Society, 
forty-seven, against the erant fifty-three, 
and it must afford satisfac ion to every 
liberal mind that the new scheme of 
illiber. lity has been thus defeated. 

The established sect has met with 
more defeats. The victory obtained at 
Cambridge, by the Bille Society, has 
been followed up by similar taaumphs in 
other p'aces Meetings have been called 
and numerously attended at Flunting- 
don, Buckingh.m Bedford Uertlord, 
he principal ne bility and 
gentry of he counries atrended, and in 
all the same sprit of liberality was 
manifesed. Au ihary Bible Sorte tes 
were founded, and :he members of the 
diflerent sects, whether es ablished or 
not, concurred in he grea desicn of 
promoting! to the usm st of their power, 
the diffus‘on of the scripturcs. We ree 
joice in seeing the hearty concurrence 
of all parties in this ho'y object, and 
trust that it will produce the beneficial 
consequence ot love to each o her, and 
a firm union im the principles of the re 
ligion of love 

Bu: the Dissenters have cause of al orm 
from another quar’er, a tthe Jul-ralion 
Act wilt be ot li tle use te te if the 
literpretation that has leen venera ly 
actikd upon for the lat hundred years, 
should be sup reeded by one, which 
afer ths cener. tion, will leave them 
entirely without aiuisters. It ts now 
adv nced hat a min ster, pre iously to 
the receiv ng of his licence, should pave 
a certificare siz.ed by certam members 
of acon regation, si.nify ng thar he ts 
their approved miuser. but a cording 
to the system of Dissenters. and a very 
proper system it is, a man 1 not settled 

moister tii he hes een approved of 
by the conre af.on i,o thencen the 
con.regation «pprove of him, unless 
they hear bm and f they sign this 
approb.ue . thev bear witness, th t he 
has preached withouta icenc,trat.s, has 
offended the law, ov wh ch these licences 
are fo nded. "The q ¢ on will be are 
gued yi tne and othci cases ancl judg- 
ment given neat term, at which ume 
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the Dissenters will know the ground and bring them to a better temper in this 
they stand on, and we should suppose great ques.ion. Mr Kirwan, on the cause 
take such measures as the case requires. beng given agains him, was not appre- 
and the liberality of the times will not hended, but permitted to be at large, 
think imexpedient. The established sect and, when brought up for judgment, a 
disa vows persecution, of course they can- trifling fine was imposed upon him, and 
no ntenance a measure, that would he was released. The jud-es in passing 
a et r b hren of other sects of sentence spoke with great asperity : but 
toad s This would be a refinement the main point ts 6¢ tled, and as govern- 


, which has e-caped the 


sagacity of former times, and would 
render toleration nugato.y : and the more 
we think of it, the more are we 1 pressed 
with the solemn wo of our Saviour, 
‘My kingdom is not of this world;’ it 
cannot be upheld by 1 ules of politics, 
nor destroye by iis censures r perse- 
cution 

But difficulties arise, it seers, in the 
Es shment, and recourse is had tot 
poral jurisdictions on the subject of their 
ministers, A gentiemar, supposed to 
be of the evangelical pe'suasion, has 
beer clected into a lecture hip, to which 
t seems the confirmation ot the b shop 


ss neccessary. case it has been 
prelate declaring, that he 


| 
cientiously approve of him, 


demied, the 
cannot cons 


ana the t 


ject of the motion was to com- 
pel the dbishop to give satisfactory rea- 
sons for this refusal With this the 
court would not comply, and the elected 
minister has one resource left in laying 


his complaint before the archb shop 
A court of law w 
eimployed i siit 


ty | mnt of di 


sld indeed be curiously 


ing the a krot 


merit ot 


tv, in wi ishop 


and the priest chance to disagree But 
muci sto be s id on oth cides of his 
sing ular Case The bish pis to look to 
the edification of his floc ¢, and th ugh 
preaching, in his opinion erroneous, may 
be approved of by a congregation, his 
pious cares will be employed, that they 
she {have better instructior As the 
making of priests and deacons rests with 
the bishops, theu superingending care 
scems equally r quisite alter they are 
made but suc! d fhic lries could not 
occur in a community, framed on the 
plan of th gospel, where ihe idea of 
going to law on the nature of their own 


otheers would seem ws strange as didt 
Paul the application to Pagan 
on diflerences between Christians 

The Catholic Question is at rest fora 
tume in Ireland Phe government 


gained its point, in the conviction « 


v0 


, . 
tribunals 


has 


fone 


‘ role . 
person under the Convention Act, and 
used 


has 


ts superonty in a manner, 
wh 


‘ch we hope will conciliate all parties, 








ment has withdrawn all the other prose- 
cutions, and the Catholics are still at 
liberty to pres*nt petitions from their 
everal districts, we do not see why 
they may no! continue their exertions 
within the limits allowed to them; and 
the cause of liberal.ty has not lost any 
thre by this conflict. Indeed, as one 
verdict was for them, and one against 
hem, neither party has cause of triumph 
over the other : if they wish to triumph, 
let them do it, by shewing which can 
give up the most to the other, which can 
most prove themselves to be Christians, 
by possessing most of that temper, which 
was in Christ, our common Lord and 
Saviour, 

The Regent is now without restrictions. 
The situation in which he was to be 
placed, occasioned much discussion ' and 
the great question was, Is there to bea 
change of ministry? Time has proved 
the con ectures of the Opposi:ion, as they 
are called, to be taliacious ; and Mr. 
Perceval is still prime minister. A sort 
of negotiation was entered into, through 
the » ediation of the Duke of York, be- 
tween the Prince and the lords Gre: 
and and the letter of the 
Prince tothe Duke. and that of the lords 
to him in reply, have been published. 
he lords conceived, that they could 
not take part in the administration, un- 
der or with the present minister, and the 
Prince’s letter manifested such senti- 
ments with respect to Ireland and Spain, 
as rendered it not very expedient for 
these lords to be in the cabinet. Marquis 
i eilesley has however resigned, but there 
seems to be litile likelihood of a change 
of measures 

The Prince had scarcely taken his in- 
dependent seat in the council, when there 
was arumour of peace with Sweden, and 
overtures were said to have arrived to 
this purpose. Such a proposition was 
not unlikely to come at the time it did, 
as it might suit the purpose of the great 
Ruler of the Continent, to make an ap- 
plication, when a change in the councils 
of the sovereign was to be expected. 
The quarter, from which it comes, may 
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excite an apprehension of insincerity 
yet peace is so delightful a sound, that 
the very naming of it affords joyful ex-~ 
sectations. What will postenty thnk 
ef these long and bloody wars, in an age 
pretend ng to be enlightened! Could 
the prince give peace on a solid founda- 
tion, What an honour to the regency! 
Span has been doomed to present, 
hesides the various acts of marauding 
parties, two splendid achievements, In 
the one, the French ; in the other, the 
English, were victorious. The latter 
took a town, the former subdued a king 
Jom. Valencia is one of the most beauti- 
ful and fertile provinces in Spain. Its in- 


dependence rested on the preservation of 


its capital, but the defeat of the Spanish 
my, under Blake, left it without any 
other resource, but what was within its 
own walls. No army arriving to rel eve 
the place, it was compelled to capitulate, 
and the French obtained there an im- 
mense booty, and took a vast number 
of prisoners. “Such an acquisit-on gives 
them incalculable advantages, which aie 
feebly balanced by the prowess of the 
British troops, in the taking by storm 
By all accounts, 
this was a most gallant action ; but its 
effects on the war cannot be great, un 
less Lord ll eliinagton could, trom that 
uarter, force an entrance into Spain. 
Ihe capture of the place has, however, 
added new dignities to the general. By 
the English Regent he has been created 
an Earl, and by the Span’sh Regency a 
Grandee ‘of Spain, and Duke of the city 
ol Rodrigo 

A change has taken place in Cadiz, 
and a new regency has been appointed, 
in which the Duke of Infantado, the 
ambassador here, has-a place. It has 
addressed the nation with great energy ; 
hut its language will not be heard in 
many places. The common people do 
hot seem to require much addressing, 
but the Cortez has not yet shewn men 
by whom a falling country may be pre- 
served. If we had seena manly edict, 
declaring the fall of the Inquisition, some 
hopes might be entertained of them ; 
but it is a melancholy reflection, that 
our arms may bé a means of restor. ng 
that in.guitous power, which, wherever 
the French appear, ceases to exist. In 
Portugal also, the edict en censorship 
tg ‘ttle encouragement to expect, 
that our intercourse with that unhappy 
nation has tended to introduce the manly 


of the city of Rodrigo. 
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sentiments of freed m, for which ous 
country has been distinguished. 

in Sictly, the British interest has pre 
vailed, and discoveries have been made, 
which will prevent the island from fall- 
ing into the hands of the French, and 
secure such an auchority to the country 
party as ensures a much better govern- 
ment for the future. The Turks and 
Russians carry on the war more lan- 
guid!y. French troops are increasing in 
the North of Europe, and rumours con- 
tinue on float of a rupture between 
France and Russia, but the foundation 
on which they rest grows more and 
more precarious. In the United States, 
as far as words go, the aspect of affairs 
is not pleasant; but still an absolute 
state of war is remote, though apprehen- 
sions of rupture increase! How happy 
would it be for the world, if, in the ne- 
gociations of states, the maxim of doing 
to each other as they would wish to be 
done by, could be more generally ap- 
plied In the Spanish Colonies every 
thing wears more and more the appeare 
ance of independence. We do not speak 
this of one, but of all: and Mexico, in 
which the power of the mother country 
is the strongest, will probably, before 
the end of the summer, shew itself far 
from having been subdued by the late 
defeats of the insurgents. 

In Parliament, the chief debate was 
on the subject of Ireland, which occu- 
pied several days, and gave opportunities 
for a declaration of sentiments in both 
houses. Inthe upper house, a division 
in the cabinet was perceived by the 
avowal of Marquis Wellesley of favour 
to the catholics, and, in the other house, 
the general current of opinion ran on 
their side. ‘heir opponents supported 
themselves by very feeble arguments, 
and every thing wears an appearance of 
increased toleration; and, if it is true, 
as recently reported, that it is no longer 
to be a cabinet question, we cannot 
doubt, that religious differences will 
cause less confusion, in future, in the 
united kingdom. The minister tri- 
umphed completely in all his arrange. 
ments for the regency, and has found no 
difficulty in those relative to finance. The 
disturbances at Nottingham occasioned 
some debates, in which, notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the measures pro- 
pe sed, on account of the urgency of the 
case, the arguments used by Sir Samuel 
Romilly on the necessity of improves 
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er. cent in the criminallaw, seemed to have superior council It would be worth 
' ; m on the house Phe applicatior while to have it as pertained, whether, 
of death to such a numer of offences in that very populous Nation, unin- 
r ippear nv strance colours fluenced by the principles which we de 
. : ‘ nations. ; we are in this r.ve from revelation, the numoer of cri- 
: “mart: ble contrast to the Chi- minals b-arany thing like the proportion 
; 4 :, . so extremely tender on to their p pulat on, that it does in our 
, s he that sentence s not passed supposed enlightened country. 
a eill the wi has been revised by the 
7 ; 
i ies eeaeeeeieeiieele es : 2 
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OTICES. 
° 
' Phe Rev. 7 Relsham will shortly are ab om fo put to the press, a new and 
wudlish Memoirs of the late Rev The cheap edit on of [i tliiam Penn’s Sandy 
R \. including a Re- Foundation Shaken 
vi Controversies in which My An ther Tract. by the author’ of [Ty 
xy was enga 1; a2 Wene al Av liam's Return, The Twin Brothers, OC, 
count of the Progres- of the Unitarian entided “ An Affectionate A dre $s to 
Doctrine in England and America, in the Poor,” is printing by tse Christian 
conse qut of Mi ndsey’s Writings; Tract Society. 
and many interesting Anecdotes and Dr. Toulmin has in the Press, a Tioré 
I Eminent Persons laely de- Edition of his ** Manued of Prayers fo 
era the closet.” 
‘I l Unit : Book Society 
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: CORRESPONDENCE. 
i) pepe 
in? Although our present No. has run a haif-sheet beyond our usual oon tity of 
: ict | » % find ourselves unable to troduce several articles th vat : 28 $+ 
. for inser » Onthe ubec’ of the Toleration Act, which we s.an | pkedgel 
hia to take up itm vy, perhaps, suffice for the present to observe that the ma ters 
: thot a decision will be made next Term, (in the mon h of April,) 
on t “ vil mportani poin's, viz. ist. Whether the Acs of William 
ant Mary,and the = th ot the K nv, e tend to any but the settled ministe s of 
' e te cd is; ond nd, Whether they warrant magistrates n demanding 
t pel s, applytn. to quahfy, under the above mentioned statutes, certificates 
’ of their «i he .cttled minister, of separate congregations. If the decision of the 
. + court on ‘hese points be in favour of the Dissenters, the law as it now stands, i 
ee ficient for their protection; if others se, constitutional measures will doubt- 
> oe ¢ taken to vain a tsecure a legal ¢ sleration. We await the determination 0% 
the court with some anxiety, and ull it is knuwn shal! suspend our strictures. 

: ™ hswer to an inquiry concerning the contributions to the resistance to Lord 
sidmouth’s Bill, we can only say, that we suppose the To Societies will, in due 
time, publish their Reports, includ: ng statements of their funds. 

ERRATA, 
es p. 45, Col. i, ¢f p ssom, for ‘ Bow m9 d . 
» Of} ’ yer read Bouyer. 
' 51, Col. a, | for “#1312” re’d 131). 
. 64, 5 lines from the bottom, dele comma after Dissenters, and 





tnsert a colon. 


